For students from Egypt to Sri Lanka to Brazil, GW's Travel and Tourism program is literally opening up new worlds. 
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Once, travel conjured up romantic visions of sandy white beaches and deserted islands, daz- 
zling feasts of natural beauty, cultural delights in the world’s greatest cities, history books 
coming to life. But, toa growing number of professors and students at The George Washing- 
ton University, travel and tourism has a very different side, marked by research papers, final 
exams and economic advancement in developing countries. a The world’s largest industry, 
accounting for two trillion dollars in worldwide spending annually, has emerged over the 
past two decades as a professional and academic discipline. From the outset, The George 
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Today, some 3,000 i 
pc stsecondary travel and tour- 
ism programs are thriving in- 
ternationally, according to 
Prof. Donald E. Hawkins, di- 
rector of George Washing- 
ton’s Travel and Tourism 
Programs. m Part of the De- 
partment of Human Kine- 
tics and Leisure Studies in ¥ 
the School of Education 
and Human Develop- 
ment, GW’s Tourism Ad- 
ministration Program 
encompasses 27 courses 
and currently enrolls some 100 students. Programs focusing on tourism management, market- 


ing and policy development lead to master’s degrees; travel and tourism is also offered as a 
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National Security Adviser Scowcroft, on 


1989 Commencements Feature Students, Government Officials 


This appeared to be the University’s 
year tocapitalize on its Washington lo- 
cation in choosing commencement 
speakers, and it didso—tothe benefit of 
graduates, their families and the Uni- 
versity at large. When the last celebra- 
tory toast had been consumed and the 
last strains of Bach and Purcell had 
faded, theranksof GW alumnihad been 
swelled by some 3,500, and four senior 
members of the federal government 
had presented their views tothe newly 
minted graduates. 

On May 7, US. Senator from Hawaii 
(and GW Trustee) Daniel K. Inouye, JD 
‘52, addressed graduates of Columbian- 
College of Arts and Sciences; and re- 
tired Lt. Gen. Brent Scowcroft, the na- 
tional security adviser to President 
Bush, delivered the commencement 
speech at the Elliott School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

On May 21, Attorney General of the 
United States Dick Thornburgh spoke 
to graduates of the National Law Cen- 
ter, and on May 26, Secretary of Health 
and Human Services Louis W. Sullivan, 
MD, gave the commencement speech 
at the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences. 

Earlier,atGW’s Winter Convocation 
on Feb.19,Secretary of Education Lauro 
F. Cavazos was awarded an honorary 


renouncing isolationism: “We learned 
our lesson the hard way. The hard way 
was World War Il and the devastation 
it left...” 

Doctor of PublicService degree. At that 
event, noted author and former direc- 
tor of Afro-American Studies at Boston 
University Adelaide M. Cromwell also 
receivedan honorary degree, Doctor of 
Humanities. 
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Honorary degree recipients in May 
included a very familiar face, that of 
the University’s President Emeritus 
Lloyd H. Elliott, who received from the 
school that bears his name the honor 
ary Doctor of Laws degree. Gen. 
Scowcroft also was honored with the 
Doctor of Laws degree, as was Attorney 
Gen. Thornburgh and Giles Sutherland 
Rich, senior judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Federal District. The hon 
orary degree of Doctor of Public Serv 
ice was conferred on Secretary Sulli- 
van and on Sandra Cavanaugh Holley, 
AB’65, AM’66,commencement speaker 
for the Graduate School of Artsand Sci- 
ences. Edward F. Mitchell, MEA ’60, 
president and chief operating officer 
of the Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany, spoke to graduates of the School 
of Engineeringand Applied Science and 
received the degree of Doctor of Sci- 
ence, honoris causa. 

Richard Seitz, director of the Gen- 
eral Motors Education and Training De- 
partment, addressed graduates of the 
School of Education and Human Devel- 
opment. Dean Leo Leonard conferred 
on him the SEHD Dean’s Special 
Achievement Award. 

Anespecially well-received speaker 
was Gordon Peterson, who addressed 
graduates of theSchoolof Government 
and Business Administration. Peterson, 
a much-honored Washington TV news 
anchor and documentary writer/pro- 
ducer, took a less than reverential look 
at the role of the media. Among other 
things, Peterson quoted Adlai Steven- 
son as having defined newspaper edi- 
tors as people who ‘separate the wheat 
from the chaff, and then print the 
chaff.” 

Five members of the Columbian Col- 
lege faculty receivedawardsat the May 
7 commencement. Receiving the Dis- 
tinguished Faculty Award for scholar- 
ship and creative effort were Jonathan 
Chaves, associate professor of Chinese, 
and Donald Richard Lehman, profes- 
sor of physics. Those receiving Distin- 
guished Faculty Awards for teaching 
excellence were Stefan OttoSchiff,pro- 
fessor of zoology and of genetics; Inez 
Azar, professor of Spanish; and 
Christine Foster Meloni, assistant pro- 
fessor of English as a foreign language. 
Also, at the National Law Center’s May 
21 ceremony, Distinguished Faculty 
Awards were presented to professors 
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Attorney General Thornburgh, on the drug problem: “The only way we will win 
this war, conclusively, is on the battlefield of values.” 


of law Barkley Clark and Roger E. 
Schechter. This was Clark’s third such 
award. 

Six accomplished GW alumni also 
were honored at the Winter Convoca 
tion with the General Alumni Associa- 
tion’s Distinguished Alumni Achieve- 
ment Awards. Recipients were Chikara 
Higashi, DBA’82, who is currently serv- 
ing his second term as a member of the 
Japanese Diet; Ronald Kuntzman, MS 
‘57, PhD 62, vice president for pharma- 
ceutical research and development 
with Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc; Elizabeth 
Ann “Liz” Lerman, MA’82,adancer/cho- 
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reographer who is founder of the sen- 
ior adult performing group, “Dancers 
of the Third Age” and a 1987 Washing- 
tonian of the Year; Frank E. Petersen, 
BA '67, MS 73, the first black aviator in 
the U.S. Marine Corps, who retired in 
1988 as a three-star general; Walter R. 
Stokes, LLB’24,MD’28, founder and first 
director of the Washington Contracep- 
tive Clinic (now Planned Parenthood 
Association of D.C.); and Gen. Colin L. 
Powell, MBA "71, President Reagan’s na- 
tional security adviser who currently 
is serving in one of the Army’s topcom- 
manding general positions. 


Sen. Inouye (with President Trachtenberg), on this country’s historic discrimination against the American Indian: 


“Always remember, this was their land.” 
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June 16 was graduation day for the 21 Korean corporate leaders and 


government officials who came to GW to attend a special Executive 
Development Seminar, held under the auspices of SGBA. The visitors 


took home from Washington new knowledge about various aspects of Texas at Baylor University and went 


U.S.Korea interests, including government relations, trade policies, 


international marketing strategies and financial management. They 


also studied American politics and government. 


Shown above, 


receiving her certificate from SGBA Associate Dean Michael Harmon, 


is Suckhee Kang. 


4 . 
Happiness is.... 
„running a highly regarded University. 
At least, “a completely happy univer- 
sity president” is how GW’s new leader 
described himself at the annual meet- 
ing of the University’s Board of Trus- 
tees this May. Beyond that summary of 
the state of his disposition, Trachten- 
berg also noted that he had found on 
campus “many gold-mines of coopera- 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, with 
students. 


tiveness, mutual respect and mutual 
trust.” He listed for the Board several 
highlights of the past academic year. 
Among them: 

a The University has increased the 
number of its endowed professorships 
to 35. 

a The School of Government and 
Business Administration MBA and BBA 
degrees have been fully reaccredited 
by the American Assembly of Colle- 
giate Schools of Business. Within the 
past two years all SGBA degree pro- 
grams have been reaccredited. 

= Columbian College has adopted a 
new Honors Program to begin in the 
fall semester. 

m The Medical Center continued to 
provide essential services to the Wash- 
ington community, including $20 mil- 
lion worth of uncompensated care 
through the hospital and $5 million 
through the Medical Faculty Associates. 
Faculty membersin the School of Medi- 
cine and Health Sciences have the larg- 
est number of extramurally supported 
research awards in history—133, with 
102 federally supported. 

a The National Law Center hasadded 
new faculty members who are “abso- 
lute stars in their fields,” among them 
Donald Banner, former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Patents and Thomas D. Mor- 
gan, Oppenheim Professor of Antitrust 
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and Trade Regulation Law. Inaddition, 
the law school had 1,000 more appli- 
cants this year than last. 

= TheSchool of Engineering and Ap- 
plied Science freshman class includes 
students with mean SAT scores of 1,210. 
Of those enrolled, 66 percent were in 
the top 10 percent of their secondary 
school classes. Sponsored research fund- 
ing is at the $7 million level, up from 
$6.4 million. A new program will make 
possible research in space robotics at 
the NASA-Goddard Space Flight Center. 

a The Elliott School hasrecruited two 
internationally recognized senior 
scholars—Peter Reddaway andJamesR. 
Millar. 

a The School of Education and 
Human Development was recognized 
in Newsweek magazine for its mid- 
career change programs at NASA and 
the Pentagon, aimed at training new 
math and science teachers drawn from 
engineering and military retirees. The 
school is helping D.C. schools to revise 
their curriculum, is planning a confer- 
ence on a model school approach to at- 
risk youth, and will begin a new 
master’s-level program in Jewish Cul- 
ture and Teaching. 

= Many professors in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences have re- 
ceived major honors and recognition 
this year, including Donald Lehman, 
William Chambliss, Sarah Schlesselman, 
Stephen Smithand Harvey Feigenbaum. 

a The Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation opened new centers in Crystal 
City and Hampton, Va. Today more 
than 50 percent of the masters’ degrees 
awarded by GSAS, SEHD and SEAS are 
awarded through the DCE’s off-cam- 
pus programs. 

a External support for research has 
continued to increase. The total for 
1988-89 is approximately $38 million, 
up from $25 million only four years 
ago. 

= The Student Health Services Im- 
munization Program has been cited asa 
model by the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol, the D.C. Public Health Service and 
other agencies. 

a TheG W Career Services Center has 
increased student contacts with pro- 
spective employers by 20 percent. 

m The Campaign for George Wash- 
ington funds have grown by 228 per- 
cent since June 1988, and giving to the 
annual fund was up by 14.6 percent. 
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Jones Steps 
Down as University 
Marshal 


Professor of Religion Robert G. Jones 
has resigned the post of university 
marshal, a position he held for the past 
20 years. Jones will continue at GW asa 
full-time faculty member in the Depart- 
ment of Religion. Commenting on 
Jones’ tenure as marshal, Vice President 
for Academic Affairs Roderick S. 
French said, “‘BobJoneshasorchestrated 
the ceremonies and rituals of our com- 
mon life with flair and dedication and 
wit for two decades, thereby making 
an incalculable contribution to the de- 
velopment of our sense of shared tradi- 
tion.” Jones joined the University in 
1959 as assistant professor of religion 
and was promoted to full professor in 
1964. From 1962 to 1979 he served as 
chair of the Department of Religion. 
Jones did his undergraduate work in 


on to earn BD, MA and PhD degrees 
from Yale University. 


Editor’s Note 


You've probably noticed our new 
paper and our even newer appear- 
ance. We're always looking for 
ways to do a better job of com- 
municating the news about GW 
to you, and we hope you like this 
improvement as much as we do. 
And there's a bonus inside. In 
order to enhance our service to 
alumni, twice each year we will 
be publishing a special alumni 
supplement, “The Inside Story.” 
Included in the GWTimes issues 
thatarrive just before the falland 
spring semesters, the supplement 
will focus on alumni events 
around the nation. This issue’s 
supplement, which you can de- 
tach for later reference if you 
wish, begins after page 8. Enjoy! 


Millar is New Sino- 
Soviet Chief 


James R. Millar, an internationally re- 
nowned specialist in Soviet economic 
history, was named this spring as the 
new director of the Institute for Sino- 
Soviet Studies. Announcing the ap- 
pointment, Elliott School of Interna- 
tional Affairs Dean Maurice A. East 
praised Millar’s “outstanding academic 
reputation in research and his exten- 
sive experience in programming and 
outreach activities.” 

Most recently a Woodrow Wilson 
fellow at the Kennan Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies, Millar says he will 
“seek to strengthen the relationship 
between the Sino-Soviet Institute and 
scholars in East Asia, Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union.” 

Earlier Millar had a distinguished 
23-year career at the University of Illi- 
nois, where he was associate vice chan- 
cellor for academic affairs and direc- 
tor of international programs and 
studies. For the past nine years he has 
headed the Soviet Interview Project, an 
effort designed to study everyday life 
in the Soviet Union. 

A native of San Antonio, Texas, Mil- 
lar earned his bachelor's degree from 
the University of Texas-Austin and his 
doctorate from Cornell University. He 
pursued advanced studies at Moscow 
State University and Harvard Univer- 
sity. A prolific author, Millar has re- 
ceived numerous awards and honors 
for his work, including the Society of 
Midland Authors 1981 Award in Non- 
fiction (Politics/Economics) for his 
book, ABCs of Soviet Socialism. 

GW’s Institute for Sino-Soviet Stud- 
ies was established in 1962 and is 
known for its interdisciplinary pro- 
gram of graduate study focusing on 
the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe and 
East Asia. The Institute publishes the 
Journal of East Asian Studies and the 
ISSS Reprint Series, and it sponsors col- 
loquia and policy conferences as well. 


Catching Up With Learning 


Above are Rodney Black of Lexington, Ky., and Camilla Binder 
Komorowski (BA ’40) of Miami, Fla., two of the 45 senior citizens from 
around the country who experienced a week of campus living in June 
during The George Washington University’s first Elderhostel program. 
Designed for older adults who are seeking low-cost educational and 
travel experiences, Elderhostel began in 1975 and today serves more 
than 100,000 through its international network. As Black, whose week at 
GW constituted his 51st Elderhostel, told a Washington Post reporter, ‘Its 
anice way of keeping activeso the old rocking chair won’tget you.” Next 
year the University plans a two-week Elderhostel program but beware: 
programs fill up fast. This year GW had to turn away more than 200 
applicants. To enhance your chances for next year, send now for the 
Elderhostel catalog and sign up promptly; contact ELDERHOSTEL, 80 
Boylston St., Suite 400, Boston, MA 02116; (617) 426-7788. 
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American-Chinese solidarity was clearly demonstrated, above, ata GW 
Marvin Center June 7 rally and press conference in support of the 
Chinese students in Beijing. GW Student Association President John 
David Morris said that 50 colleges and universities all across the nation 
had responded to the call for a showing of solidarity with the Chinese 
students by supporting a statement to be faxed to five separate student 
associations in China. In part, the statement said, “We call upon all 
students throughout the world to recognize the importance of your 
movement and to join with us in an effort to sustain the spirit which 


enlivens your cause.” 


Johnson, Lange and Trexler Retire 
from GW 


June 30 was the last official day of 
work for two longtime, highly re- 
garded University officials—Provost 
William D. Johnson and Assistant Vice 
President for Faculty Personnel and 


tor for the Human Resources Research 
Office, at that time the University’s 
major sponsored research activity. In 
1969 he became GW’s assistant vice 
president for research and in 1975 was 


Academic Publications Margaret Trex- 
ler. Vice President for Research Carl 
Lange’s official retirement date was 
two months later. In all, the three re- 
tiring officials have dedicated some 96 
years of service to the University. 
Trexler, who spent 25 years asa GW 
employee, served as assistant provost 
for faculty personnel and academic 
publications prior to assuming her fi- 
nal position. Lange joined GW in 1953 
as a research scientist and staff direc- 


promoted to vice president for research 
and administration. Johnson came to 
GW as comptroller in 1954; he pro- 
gressed to director of planning and 
budgeting in 1968, became associate 
provost in 1982 and provost in 1984. At 


‘the University, he served as liaison of- 


ficer to the Consortium of Universities 
and as president of the Friends of the 
Libraries. He is a past president of the 
D.C. chapter of the Financial Executives 
Institute. 


A Summer of Learning 


Jane Lingo 


Following this summer's orientation for students in the Science and 
Engineering Apprenticeship Program (SEAP), Jonathan Skroch, right, 
a student at Thomas Jefferson High School for Science and Technology 
in Fairfax County, Va., gets his pass for the Naval Research Laboratory 
from Diane Farrar. SEAP, sponsored by the U.S. Department of Defense 
and administered by GW's School of Engineering and Applied Science, 
matches high school student-apprentices with scientists and engineers 
in Defense Department labs. 


Weicker Named First Congressional 


Professor 


Former Sen. Lowell Weicker Jr. of Con- 
necticut joins the GW faculty this fall 
as the University’s first “congressional 
professor.” 

As congressional professor and vis- 
iting professor of law for 1989-90, 
Weicker will teach a fall semester 
seminar on contemporary problems in 
constitutional law for students in the 
National Law Center. During thespring 
semester, Weicker will be teaching a 
course on health care law and policy; 
the course will be open to students 
throughout the University. He also is 
expected to deliver at least one major 
public lecture each semester. 

Announcing Weicker’s appoint- 
ment, President Trachtenberg said, 
“Lowell Weicker has beena thoughtful 
andarticulate participant in debateson 
many of the most important issues 
confronting our society. I know that 


the opportunity tostudy with him will 
be coveted by many of our students.” 


FOR 


Sen. Lowell Weicker Jr. 


Research | America 


a OVERIES IN 


A champion of health care issues 
during his three terms in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, Weicker recently was named chief 
executive officer and president of “Re- 
search America! An Alliance for Dis- 
coveries in Health,” a new organization 
created to increase public awareness of 
the need for additional financing of 
medical research. 

Weicker, who practiced law for ten 
years prior to beginning his career in 
public service, earned his BA from 
Yale University and an LLB degree 
from the University of Virginia. 

GW’s congressional professorship 
has special historical importance in 
that it is supported by an endowment 
established in 1832 from the sale of city 
lots granted to the University by an 
Act of Congress. The chair is reserved 
for individuals with strong ties to na- 
tional affairs and the Federal City and 
those who have distinguished records 
of public service and/or scholarship. 


HEALTH 


GW Board Elects Two New ' Members 


At its annual meeting May 18, The 
George Washington University Board 
of Trustees elected Emilio A. Fernan- 
dez and Kathleen M. Marshall to serve 
as alumni trustees. 

Fernandez, who earned a master’s 
degree in engineering administration 
from GW in 1976, is president and 
chief executive officer of Pulse Elec- 
tronics, Inc., managing director of the 
Intellectual Property Council and 
president of Pulse Medical Instru- 
ments, Inc, all in suburban Maryland. 
GW recognized him in 1982 with an 
Engineer Alumni Achievement Award 
and in 1988 with the Distinguished 


Alumni Achievement Award. He was 
named Hispanic Businessman of the 
Year in the Metropolitan Area in 1986. 

Kathleen M. Marshall was graduated 
with distinction in 1985 from the Elli- 
ott School of International Affairs 
with a BA in public affairs. She went 


The new y Board members in other 
settings: In photo above, Kathleen 
Marshall (1), receiving the Abbie Oliver 
Smith trophy from Assistant Dean 
Smith in 1984; and Emilio Fernandez, 
(photo above right) enjoying a day at 
home in suburban Virginia with son 
Eric. 


on to receive the JD degree cum laude 
from Harvard Law School and now is 
a member of the Washington, D.C, law 
firm of Dow, Lohnes & Albertson. As 
a GW undergraduate, Marshall was an 
impressive student-athlete. Team cap- 
tain in varsity women’s basketball, she 
received the Most Valuable Player 
Award in 1985. The same year, she re- 
ceived a University Academic Achieve- 
ment Award and an NCAA Post-Gradu- 
ate Scholarship. The year before she 
had been the first recipient of the 
Abbie Oliver Smith Award for Aca- 
demic and Athletic Excellence. 

In other annual meeting action, the 
Board named Everett H. Bellows hon- 
orary trustee and chairman emeritus. 
Bellows, who earned both bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from George 
Washington, served as chairman of the 
board from 1985 to 1988. He first joined 
the GW Board in 1970. 

The Board also awarded the status 
of professor emeritus of psychology to 
retiring Vice President for Research 
Carl J. Lange. 
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GW NEWS BRIEFS 


The Three “Ps” 

“Intellect, insight and initiative” are 
the words Professor of Public Ad- 
ministration Susan J. Tolchin uses to 
describe her student Marie Drissel. 
Drissel, a PhD candidate in public ad- 
ministration, discovered while 
doing research that no professional 
association existed for debt or loan 
managers~—despite the fact that some 
300,000 people are employed by the 
loan industry in this country. An un- 
daunted Drissel decided to create 
one. Incorporated in January 1989, 
the new American Association of 
Loan Managers already boasts some 
impressive members—among them, 
the Student Loan Marketing Associa- 
tion, Coopers and Lybrand and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 


China 


A short two months before the con- 
frontations in Tiananmen Square, 
the Annenberg/Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting announced a 
$450,000 award to GW to develop, 
produce and evaluate the pilot lesson 
of “Chinese Civilization: Change and 
Continuity,” a TV-based, 13-week col- 
lege level course and public televi- 
sion series exploring more than 4,000 
years of Chinese civilization. The 
program is being co-produced by 
Professor Chung-wen Shih, chair of 
the East Asian Languages and Litera- 
tures Department, who in 1980 wrote, 
produced and directed the acclaimed 
documentary “Return to Silence: 
China’s Revolutionary Writers.” 


Trachtenberg Twice 


Honored 
This spring brought two new honors 
from the University of Hartford to 
its former, and our current, presi- 
dent, Stephen Joel Trachtenberg. Not 
only did he receive an honorary doc- 
torate from that university, he also 
was honored at the opening of 
Hartford’s new, $20.8 million Harry 


Cream of the Crop 


Jack Gray Center by having a senior 
lounge named in his honor. The new 
center, begun and nearly completed 
during Trachtenberg’s presidency 
there, will house a 60,000-piece Mu- 
seum of American Political Life, uni- 
versity libraries, a conference cen- 
ter, a communications center, a book- 
store, a restaurant, production and 
graphics facilities, and an art gallery. 


Welcome Aboard 


Among the new staff members re- 
cently joining the University are An- 
thony T.G. Pallett, executive director 
of enrollment management, and 
Sharon L. Potter, executive director 
of procurement and contracts. Pal- 
lett comes to GW from Boston Uni- 
versity, where he has served as an 
administrator since 1975, most re- 
cently as dean of enrollment man- 
agement. He was educated at Hobart 
College and the University of Chi- 
cago. Potter, a 1976 graduate of the 
University of New Mexico, most re- 
cently was a consultant to Spectrum 
Digital Corporation. Earlier, she was 
purchasing manager for Micom Sys- 
tems and for Digital Equipment Cor- 
poration. 


Laurels for Us... 

We think GWTimes’ readers will be 
happy to hear the good news we re- 
ceived in May: our publication was 
awarded a prestigious silver medal 
in the 1989 Recognition competition 
sponsored by the Council for Ad- 
vancement and Support of Educa- 
tion. The competition drew entries 
in our category from some 67 col- 
leges and universities across the 
country, and GW’s medal puts it 
among the top 15 alumni/university 
tabloids published nationwide. 


„And for Others! 

Among the many honors bestowed 
upon members of the University 
community, here is a random sam- 
pling: William J. Chambliss, chair of 


the Sociology Department—a 
Fulbright Scholarship grant for re- 
search in 1989-90 at the University of 
Zambia; David Ramaker, chair of the 
Chemistry Department—the annual 
Hillebrand Prize of the Chemical 
Society of Washington; Alfred J. Hil- 
tebeitel, professor of religion—a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship to con- 
tinue research into the rituals of 
India’s cult of Draupadi; Donald 
Gross, professor in the School of En- 
gineering and Applied Science— 
elected president of the Operations 
Research Society of America for 
1989-90; Frederic R. Siegel, professor 
of geochemistry—best paper award 
from the Energy Minerals Division 
of the American Association of Pe- 
troleum Geologists; GW junior Mark 
Chichester—selected to participate in 
the Washington Center’s Minority 
Leaders Fellowship program; and Jay 
R. Shotel, associate dean of the School 
of Education and Human Develop- 
ment—named an American Council 
on Education fellow for 1989-90. 


And then the Fun Began... 
What started out asa class project for 
a team of students ina graduate-level 
SGBA advertising/marketing class 
ended up with a trip to Detroit anda 
chance to present a marketing cam- 
paign to General Motors executives. 
One of the GM executives who judged 
the competition was so impressed 
with the students’ professionalism 
that he invited the team to Detroit to 
present its campaign to top execu- 
tives, in hopes that the plan could be 
carried out nationally. No decision 
on that yet, but if you start seeing TV 
commercials for the Chevrolet Geo 
Prism featuring a woman-driven 
Prism being tailgated by a horn-toot- 
ing truck—all to the tune of “Jaws”— 
think GW! 


Whodunit? 


GW Law Professor James E. Starrs 
soon may have an answer. The ques- 
tion pertains to a famous murder/ 
cannibalism case tried more than a 


century ago, in which Alfred G. 
Packer was convicted of killing five 
men. Eventually paroled after serv- 
ing 17 years in jail, Packer died in 
1907 still proclaiming his innocence. 
Now enter Starrs, who through much 
research has determined where he 
believes the bodies of the five vic- 
tims to be buried. If the exhumation 
and examination team he took to 
Colorado succeeds in finding the 
bodies, they will perform anthropo- 
logical and pathological tests to de- 
termine cause of death as well as 
whether the victims were actually 
cannibalized. Starrs believes he 
could uncover evidence that might 
give Packer a posthumous new day 
in court and, possibly, exoneration! 


Congressional Roundup 
Some 15 members of the 101st Con- 
gress have GW ties; 14 are graduates 
or former students and one is a for- 
mer law lecturer. The senators are 
Daniel K. Inouye of Hawaii, JD 52; 
Kent Conrad of North Dakota, MBA 
°75; Harry M. Reid of Nevada, JD ’64; 
and Gordon J. Humphrey of New 
Hampshire, who studied here in 1962- 
63. House of Representatives mem- 
bers include Delegate Ben Garrido 
Blaz, Guam, MA ’63; Hank Brown, 
Fourth District, Colorado, LLM ’86; 
John J. Duncan Jr., Second District, 
Tennessee, JD ’73; Dan Glickman, 
Fourth District, Kansas, JD ’69; Stan 
Parris, Eighth District, Virginia, JD 
58; Clifford B. Stearns, Sixth District, 
Florida, BEE ’63; Helen D. Bentley, 
Second District, Maryland, Att’43; Mi- 
chael Bilirakis, Ninth District, Flor- 
ida, Att 59-60; Larry Craig, First Dis- 
trict, Idaho, Att ’70; Nick J. Rahall TI, 
Fourth District, West Virginia, Att ’73; 
and John J. La Falce, 32nd District, 
New York, lecturer in law 1965-66. 


Finally... 

Washington's top crime fighters have 
extra ammunition from The George 
Washington University. New Chief 
of Police Issac Fulwood and Assistant 
Chief of Police Melvin High are both 
graduates of SGBA'S Contemporary 
Executive Development program. 
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Longtime colleagues Jane Lingo and Robert Jones shared a special moment, above, at May 7 Columbian College commencement ceremonies, 
where Lingo received The George Washington Award. GW Awards were established in 1976 to recognize individuals whose contributions have 
made the University a better place to live and work. Lingo, BA ’46 and a University staff member for more than 30 years, is assistant director in 
the Office of University Relations. Eight other members of the University community were honored with GW Awards this May: Mark Chichester, 
SGBA junior; Michael Pollock, Columbian College senior; Jon Kessler, ESIA senior; Randi H. Kushner, Columbian College senior; Capt. Owen C. 
Martin Jr., USN, professor of naval science and commanding officer of the NROTC unit at GW; Teresa M. Schwartz, professor of law and associate 
dean for academic affairs of the National Law Center; Raffi Terzian, Columbian College senior; and Thelma M. Weaver, a volunteer in the 


Medical Center for nearly 40 years. 
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“The Glorious Revolution, 1688-89: 


? 


Changing Perspectives” 


After almost 300 years of accepting the Whig view of the Revolution, 
scholars today are taking another look and offering fresh 
interpretations. In celebration of the Revolution’s tercentenary, GW 
Professor of History Lois G. Schwoerer organized an international 
interdisciplinary conference that brought together a distinguished 
group of scholars from Great Britain, Canada and the United States for 


three days of papers and discussion. Co-sponsored by the University 
and the Folger Shakespeare Library and funded in part by a grant 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities, the April 13-15 
conference opened at the British Embassy with a plenary address and 
a gala reception (above), at which conference participants were guests 
of the British Ambassador and his wife, Sir Antony and Lady Acland. 
In addition to Professor Schwoerer, GW participants shown in the 
photo include Vice President for Academic Affairs Roderick S. French, 
Dean of Continuing Education Carol Holden, Acting Dean of Columbian 
College Robert Kenny, and History Department Chair William Becker. 


Campaign for GW 
Enters Homestretch 


University Development officials re- 
cently reported that, with nearly a year 
remaining in the campaign, more than 
$70 million of the $75 million goal has 
been raised. Achieving that goal now 
appears all but certain. 

While the campaign has been not- 
able for its bright spots, “there con- 
tinue to be unmet needs in critical ar- 
eas,” according to Campaign Chairman 
Oliver T. Carr Jr. “For example,” Carr 
notes, “student assistance has been an 
especially attractive area to many do- 
nors, and the $10 million goal for that 
has been exceeded. However, our goal 
of $4 million for library endowment 
has not yet been achieved.” Carr says 
that meeting that $4 million goal and 
other areas of remaining need will be 
the focus of fund raising efforts 
through the final stages of the cam- 
paign. 

Carr also believes that The Cam- 
paign for George Washington has been 
atypical in one singularly satisfying 
way. In most campaigns,” he says, “the 
largest gifts are received at the begin- 
ning. In this campaign we have con- 
tinued to receive extraordinary gifts 
throughout the campaign. This year 
alone we received three gifts of $1 mil- 
lion or more—the $1 million from 
Conrail to endow the L. Stanley Crane 
Professorship of Enginneering, the 
Hewlett-Packard Corporation’s gift of 
equipment valued at $1.5 million to the 
School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
ence and the bequest of $1.1 million to 
the Medical Center from Hilda Drake.” 

To date, the campaign has received 
ll gifts of more than $1 million, gifts 
that total more than $14 million. 


Peg Callihan 


Charitable Trusts: Advantageous 


to Donors 


You can provide an important chari- 
table benefit to one of America’s inde 
pendent universities, minimize your 
taxes and receive a substantial annual 
lifetime income when you place some 
of your property inacharitableremain- 
der trust with George Washington 
University as the ultimate beneficiary. 

Property values throughout the 
nation have increased impressively in 
recent years and so has an owner's tax 
liability. Those fortunate enough to 
Own property often sell it at substan- 
tial profit. However, whether the profit 
emanates froma real increase in values 
or in part from inflation, the increase is 
taxed as a capital gain by federal and 
State governments. This tax may be 
deferred through exchange rather than 
sale, buteventually the tax must be paid. 

Even though its market value may 
be substantial, unimproved land pays 
theowner littleor noincome. Although 
a commercial or rental property may 
pay substantial income, it creates man- 
agement and landlord headaches the 
owner may no longer care to deal with. 
To exchange this property for another 
real estate investment simply substi- 
tutes new responsibilities for the old. 
The proceeds from an outright sale of 
the property are reduced by taxes be- 
fore they can be reinvested. 

Consider the case of undeveloped 
land. Perhapsa parcel hada cost basis to 
the owner of almost zero and a recent 
appraised value of $100,000. Outright 
sale would generate a capital gain of 
nearly $100,000 on which a significant 
tax would be due to both federal and 
state governments. Rather than having 
$100,000 to invest from the sale, taxes 
of over $28,000 would shrink the value 
to less than $72,000. 

Through investment in a George 
Washington University charitable re- 
mainder unitrust, practically the entire 
$100,000 could be maintained intact 
and invested to earn lifetime income 


for the donor or a designated benefici- 
ary. The same opportunities would 
exist as a result of gifts of developed 
real estate. 

There are other advantages to plac- 
ing real property ina GW unitrust: 

1. Income payments made by the 
trustee will go to specified trust bene- 
ficiaries during their lifetimes or fora 
specific number of years. 

2. Tax savings resulting from the 
appreciation of property placed in the 
trust will not be subject to a 28% tax on 
the capital gains. 

3. The charitable contribution de- 
duction may produce additional 
spendable income for the donor. Be- 
cause the trust funds are eventually 
turned over to the unviersity, a per- 
centage of the value of property placed 
in trust qualifies as a charitable contri- 
bution and can be deducted on federal 
income tax returns. This charitable de- 
duction results in lower taxes in the 
year the trust is established and, in 
some cases, for up to five additional 
years. Also, in most states, a state in- 
come tax deduction is allowed as well. 

4. The trust provides freedom from 
making investment decisions. Profes- 
sional management invests the trust 
principal safely and for a good annual 
return. 

5. The trust’s income passes to a sur- 
vivor beneficiary without the cost, de- 
lay and publicity of probate. 

6. Significant estate tax savings can 
be realized. 

7. There may also be substantial sav- 
ings on various state taxes. 

8. Perhaps most important of all is 
the satisfaction gained from helping 
provide future educational benefits 
for students. 

For further information, write or 
call the director of planned giving, De- 
velopment Office, The George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, DC 
20052, (202) 994-8715. 


Three New Deans Take Office at GW 


Professor of Personnel and Labor Re- 
lations Ben Burdetsky, who for the past 
year has served as acting dean of the 
School of Government and Business 
Administration, was named dean this 
May by President Trachtenberg. “Ben 
is a person of mature judgment, great 
talent, and deep dedication to the Uni- 
versity,” Trachtenberg commented. 
“We know that he will address chal- 
lenges directly and forcefully, and will 
do so with our complete confidence.” 
Earlier this spring two new deans 
were named at the Medical Center. As- 
sociate Dean for Research and Spon- 
sored Programs Michael Jackson was 
promoted to dean for research, and 
Associate Dean for Student Affairs and 
Admissions Robert Keimowitz became 


Ben Burdetsky 


dean for academic affairs. 

Jackson, a native of Surrey, England, 
was educated at the universities of Lon- 
don and Sheffield, where he received 
his PhD in 1966. He has been a GW 
faculty member since 1967, when he 
came to the Medical Center as assistant 
professor of physiology. A successful 
laboratory investigator who pro- 
gressed to a full professorship, his stud- 
ies were continuously funded by the 
National Institutes of Health from 1967 
to 1986. 


Keimowitz, who received under- 


graduate, master’s and MD degrees 
from the University of Vermont, ful- 
filled internship and residency require- 
ments at The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
He joined GW as assistant professor of 


Michael Jackson 


medicine in 1970. His interests turned 
toward students, medical education 
and academic administration, and in 
1973 he became assistant dean for ad- 
missions. 

SGBA Dean Burdetsky joined the 
GW faculty in 1977 following a distin- 
guished 25-year career with the US. 
Department of Labor, where he had 
held the position of deputy assistant 
secretary for employment and train- 
ing from 1973 to 1977. Among other 
Labor posts, Burdetsky served as dep- 
uty commissioner and acting commis- 
sioner of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and deputy director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Data Systems. 
Burdetsky received both BS and MS 
degrees from Temple University; he 
earned his doctorate from The Ameri- 
can University in Washington. 


Robert Keimowitz 
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Sandra Cavanaugh Holley walked up the 
steps of the Corby Mansion in Rockville, Md., 
the temporary home of the American 
Speech-Language-Hearing Association. She 
remembered the visits she had made there 
as a child when her father was employed as 
the butler and chauffeur for the Corby fam- 
ily. Thirty years later, she was returning to 
the mansion. This time, however, she would 
not be entering through the domestics’ en- 
trance as her father had done. She would 
enter by way of the front steps. Holley was 
returning to the mansion as an executive 
board member of the American Speech-Lan- 
guage-Hearing Association (ASHA), which 
owned the Corby estate.m= Sandra Holley had 
made it. The road had been a long one from 
her modest beginnings as a member of a 


lower-middle income Washington, D.C, family. Hol- 
ley had achieved her professional goals of obtaining 
her doctorate and being elected to the board, and later 
to the presidency of ASHA, her discipline’s national 
organization. 

Holley, who is currently department chairperson 

and professor of communication disorders at South- 
ern Connecticut State University, did not always as- 
pire to become a speech- language pathologist. As a 
teen, she wanted to become a neurosurgeon. “I've 
always had a fascination about medicine, particularly 
the brain,” she says. “But because I did not have the fi- 
nancial resources to put myself through four years 
of medical school plus an internship, plus a residency, 
the economic reality would not allow me the lux- 
ury.” 
Holley’s father died while she was in her sopho- 
more year at George Washington. She was forced to 
trade her full-time student status for part-time educa- 
tion and full-time employment in order to support 
her family. In spite of this, she earned her AB from 
GW in 1965. 

Afterrealizing that her dream of becominga neuro- 
surgeon would not come true, Holley began investi- 
gating other career opportunities. She registered for 
speech and drama courses at George Washington and 
realized that she possessed a natural ability to work 


with people. But it was Holley’s cousin, a speech- 
language pathologist, who gave her the inspiration to 
choose a career in that field. “I would listen to her 
describe her coursework and the patients she cared 
for,” she says. “It sounded very exciting, especially 
because I'd always been interested in the health pro- 
fession, and in working with people.” 

After graduating from GW in 1966, witha master's 
degree in speech pathology and audiology, Holley ac- 
cepted a position as a speech-language pathologist at 
the Rehabilitation Center of Eastern Fairfield County 
in Bridgeport, Conn. There, she served as a diagnosti- 
cian and clinician to children and adults with speech, 
language and hearing problems. 

Although the position was both exciting and chal- 
lenging, Holley hada strong desire to earn her doctor- 
ate and pursue a career in academia. “Because there 
were no doctoral programs in Connecticut, I took 
‘6th year courses, courses beyond the master’s level, at 
Southern Connecticut State University,” she says. 
“While I wasa student there, I indicated to the faculty 
that I was interested in teaching.” 

The following semester, an opening to teach a 
public speaking course became available and Holley 
was invited to join Southern’s faculty as a part-time 
instructor. 

In1970sheleftthe Rehabilitation Centerand joined 
Southern as a full-time faculty member, simultane- 
ously also pursuing her doctorate in speech-language 
pathology at the University of Connecticut. She 
earned her PhD in 1979. 

Holley’sinterest in the American Speech-Language- 
Hearing Association had begun in college, where she 
aspired to become the organization’s president. “One 
of my GW professors advised me and my fellow stu- 
dents that ascompetent members of this professional 
discipline, we had a responsibility to remain active 
both professionally and clinically,” Holley recalls. So, 
after moving to Connecticut, Holley immediately 
joined the Connecticut Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association, volunteering to serve on its program 
committee. 

Holley’shard work and dedication led to her being 
chosen as program committee chairperson. She was 
named recording secretary in 1972 and state chapter 
vice president in 1983. 

In 1973 Holley made the transition from state asso- 
ciation to national association when she was elected 
to ASHA’s governing body. In this role, she assisted 
with setting association policies and guidelines. This 
position enabled Holley to attend meetings with 
representatives from the 50 states. “This is where I 
gained exposure and experience in terms of the na- 
tional issues,” she says. 

During her youth, Holley spent many years as a 
volunteer for the Junior Red Cross. “My experience 
as a volunteer was a very valuable part of my devel- 
opment,” she says. “I was challenged through the 
various programs, and I also developed my sense of 
commitment to society and to the health care and 
service delivery professions. My Junior Red Cross 
experience molded me for the service professions 
and my own public service.” 


A key person Holley praises for her professional 
growth and development is Prof. James Hillis, a 
George Washington University professor of speech 
and hearing whoserved as her academic advisor. “Dr. 
Hillis was my academic advisor while in graduate 
school and has been a mentor to me for over a quarter 
of a century,” Holley says. “He has always been avail- 
able to respond toa letter or a phone call whenever I 
have sought his counsel,” she adds. 

In addition to Hillis, Holley also praises two other 
professors, Calvin Pettitand Robert Honeygosky, for 
assisting her during her undergraduate degree. “They 
were very instrumental in making the discipline of 
speech, language and hearing come alive,” she recalls. 

Professionally speaking, Sandra Holley is most 
proud of achieving her doctorate in speech pathol- 
ogy and later becoming president of the national 
scientific and professional association representing 


60,000 speech-language-hearing professionals. And 


® Meeting the Challenges of Change 


Holley. 


she is also proud of having been awarded GW’s 1988 
Distinguished Alumni Achievement Award. 

Holley was honored again during GW’s 1989 
spring commencement held May 7, when she re- 
ceived an honorary Doctor of Public Service degree. 
“Receiving this award was a total surprise as well as 
a humbling experience,” Holley says. “To quote my 
son, it was “awesome.” 

Like many rising professionals, Sandra Holley has 
faced many challenges on her way to success. During 
GW’s spring commencement, Holley addressed the 
214 graduating students of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences and encouraged them to meet the 
challenges that will face them in the coming decades. 

“The economic, social, demographic and techno- 
logical changes that you will experience today will 
be greater, by any measure, than those that have gone 
before,” she predicted. 

In particular, she told the graduates to be aware of 
the changes in the demographic composition of the 
United States that will occur within the next few 
decades. “Of the many changes which will challenge 
your graduating class of 1989, none will have greater 
impact on your future than will the projected changes 
in our population profile and in our nation’s 
workforce,” she warned. “As prospective leaders in 
industry, government and education, each member 
of your graduating class must be prepared to meet the 
challenges of change.” 

For Sandra Cavanaugh Holley, meeting the chal- 
lenges of change is what life is all about. 


Alyssa Montecalvo is a public information spe- 
cialist in the Office of University Relations. 
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Sandra Holley at the GW lectern, delivering the 
commencement address to May 1989 graduates of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
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Women come to The George Washington University’s Women’s Studies Program 
from all over the country and all over the world. Angela Sblendorio is one of 
them. A young women with a direct manner, Sblendorio explains why she came. 
“My undergraduate degree was in computers from a small college in Connecticut, 
where I had always lived. Although I was making lots of money in the telecom- 
munications industry, I thought that while I was young I wanted to explore more 
options and do something more political, more socially responsible. My greatest 
interest was in women’s issues because they significantly impact my life — either 
directly or indirectly. I searched all over the country for women’s studies pro- 


gram and decided on GW’s because of its public policy 
component and location, and because some of the faculty 
in the program were doing cutting-edge research in the 
field.” Sblendorio makes it clear that she has no regrets. “I 
expected to be enlightened, which I was. I also realized 
that this would be the time when I would absorb the most 
information. This has held true; my two years here have 
been a major growth period in my life.” 

“I tell others that the program is a springboard for 
people,” adds Sbendorio. Women come here to study and 
get a new or strengthened perspective on the world. 
Graduates do such a range of things. I have been able to 
study women in international development and will go 
away from here with a world view which I didn’t have 
before I came.” 

Sandra Porter, director of the National Commission on 
Working Women of Wider Opportunities for Women, has 
a fiery personality and a strong desire to advocate issues 
that affect women. She is at a different place in her life 
than Sblendorio. Yet Porter, like many of her peers, was a 
much different person when she enrolled in GW’s 
Women’s Studies Program in 1972. Says Porter, “I was a 
perfect candidate for the program as it was constituted 
then — a Smith College graduate, married, with children. I 
became interested in the program because of my volun- 
teer work with the National Organization for Women 
(NOW). I knew about street politics but nothing about 
women’s history. The Women’s Studies Program gave me 
the total foundation for a professional career both philo- 
sophically and psychologically. When I was involved in 
the program, the background in women’s studies was very 
classical; it looked at all the disciplines: history, literature, 
philosophy and psychology. We even did theology and 
Greek/Roman mythology. 

“The other issue I was interested in was women’s ad- 
vancement in corporate America, especially because Title 
IX was coming out,” Porter continues. “I also pursued 
management theory in the School of Government and 
Business Administration, and my thesis was on women in 
management. The internship aspect of the program was 
fabulous in that I could put my management skills to prac- 
tical use.” 

Porter witnessed some of the changes in the women’s 
movement while in the program. Describing herself as 
having been more political than many of her counterparts, 
Porter says “By the time I left the program there were 
definitely younger, more radical women entering it. Some 
of the most passionate arguments we had in class were 
with housewives and mothers who were trying to politi- 
cize themselves and having a real hard time of it. It was 
difficult to go home to a husband and sons right in the 
midst of all this I hate men’ activity. Well, it was fun; it’s 
fun to be angry at the power structure.” 

Now, nearly 20 years since it all began, the Women’s 
Studies Program just celebrated the 15th anniversary of its 
first graduating class. At a celebratory dinner held this 
spring, one could not help noticing the overwhelming feel- 
ing of warmth and respect in the room as the guests and 
panelists discussed women’s issues. Over the years they 
have continued to maintain a community relationship. 
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Like friends, they may not always agree, but they all main- 
tain their enthusiasm for women and the issues that 
women and humanity face. 

Isolde Chapin, one of the graduates of the program, 
spoke at the dinner. Today the executive director of Wash- 
ington Independent Writers, Chapin first established con- 
tact with other writers through her involvement with the 
program. “I was an initial member of this group called 
The Poor House Writers. It consists of about ten of us who 
have continued to meet over the years and it has meant a 
great deal to me,” says Chapin. 

Another featured guest at the dinner was Ruth Osborn, 
founder of the program. A few days later, over breakfast, 
Osborn discussed how she first began the Continuing Edu- 
cation for Women program (CEW) in 1964. While work- 
ing at the University, her employer had pushed her to pur- 
sue her studies and enroll in the doctor of education de- 
gree program. “I didn’t think that married women usually 
pursued education at the doctoral level,” explained Osborn. 
She nonetheless did, and her dissertation led to the forma- 
tion of “Developing New Horizons for Women,” the first 
continuing education program for women. 

As the continuing education program grew, Osborn 
continued to hear women speak about their desire to learn 
more about women. Osborn chuckles as she speaks about 
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The Women's 
Studies Program 
began nearly 20 years 
ago, with courses focus- 
ing on women. Today, 
the world has changed 
and so has the program. 
Tomorrow's leaders 
may well come from 
these classrooms... 


the women involved in the CEW program during the early 
70's: “At this point the women’s movement was going in 
all directions. Many women were interested in women 
and the feminist movement, but didn’t have a knowledge- 
able background about these areas. I wanted to bring 
women together to learn more about themselves from an 
interdisciplinary point of view. They needed to do more 
than just shout loudly about women.” 

The women’s studies MA program officially began in 
1973 with a primary focus on counseling. The initial cur- 
riculum included psychology, education and courses in a 
discipline such as history or literature. 

The 1970s became known asa period when there was a 
major focus on passing and implementing legislation. Title 
IX, The Higher Education Act, The Equal Rights Amend- 
ment and The Pregnancy Discrimination Act all passed in 
Congress. The Equal Opportunity Commission was finally 
bringing suits on the basis of sex descrimination under 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act. These social issues affected both 
men and women. 

In light of the social movement which took place dur- 
ing the early ’70s, University administrators and Henry 
Solomon, dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, realized the need to expand the program and create 
a learning environment that would allow women to have 
a greater impact on raising issues and creating policy. Af- 
ter speaking to many of the program’s alumnae, who also 
strongly suggested expanding into public policy, they 
decided the University should take advantage of its loca- 
tion and resources and begin a focus in the policy arena. 

In 1977, the University recruited Virginia Allan, chair 
of the 1970 Presidential Commission on the Status of 
Women and a retiring deputy assistant undersecretary of 
state, to head the Women’s Studies Program in its new 
orientation. “I had been in the women’s movement all my 
life,” explains Allan. “Women’s studies had many possibli- 
ties because it was relatively new. I had been a regents 
professor at the University of Michigan, and one of my 
concerns was that too much academic research was left in 
libraries and not practically applied. Research wasn’t an 
agent for change. Dean Solomon had the vision of the 
public policy focus and I had the go ahead.” 


` $ 
Ford Foundation grant curriculum planners: clockwise, Phyllis Palmer (standing), American Studies/ Women’s Studies; Yvon 
Pat Wathen, Library; Howard Gillette, American Studies; Sharon Harley, University of Maryland and guest scholar; Ethelbert 
chology; Ann Romines, English; Pat Lengermann, Sociology; Steve Tuch, Sociology; Roberta Spalter-Roth, Women’s Studies; Bob 
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Allan then hired Charlotte Conable, a graduate of the 
program and the wife of Barber Conable, then Congress- 
man from New York and senior Republican on the House 
Ways and Means Committee. She also hired Phyllis Palmer, 
an American historian. Palmer had taught women’s his- 
tory and was interested in applying her knowledge of US. 
social welfare history to making public policy. The Uni- 
versity was very eager to take advantage of its location 
and connections with federal agencies. “I think the fortu- 
nate accident of the three of us ending up here, together 
with the University’s interest, helped us to then define a 
unique academic program that incorporated research and 
applied work,” says Palmer, who has just completed an 8- 
year tenure as director of the program. 

The program’s big coup was forming an association 
with a newly formed organization, the Congresswomen’s 
Caucus — now the Congressional Caucus for Women’s Is- 
sues (CCWD. In January 1980 women’s studies and CCWI 
won a $300,000 Revlon grant to place students with ex- 
pertise in women’s studies in congressional offices, and in 
September, they put the first group of students on Capitol 
Hill. Almost everyone in the program came from George 
Washington’s women’s studies. The fellows helped the 
program define women’s lobby groups and agencies that 
had an interest in women’s issues so that even students 
not involved in fellowships participated in more intern- 
ships in federal and congressional offices after 1980. In 
1983 GW turned over the academic direction for the fel- 
lows program to the education arm of the Caucus. The 
CCWI fellowship program is now a stiff national compe- 
tition, and GW women from women’s studies, public ad- 
ministration and law continue to win fellowships each 
year. 

Building its focus and reputation in women’s studies 
and public policy, in 1984 the Women’s Studies Program 
applied for and obtained a grant from the Fund for the 
Improvement of Post-Secondary Education for a project 
entitled “Training Women to Make Public Policy.” The 
three-year grant helped open up more internships in 
women’s organizations, labor unions, national education 
organizations and local government offices. In conjunc- 
tion with that project, women’s studies developed a new 
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aptain Hidalgo, Romance Languages; Richard Stott, History; 
ler, Howard University and guest scholar; Faye Belgrave, Psy- 
tbs, English; Diana Lipscomb, Biology; Harry Yeide, Religion. 


course called Women and Public Policy which has been 
offered for the last four years. One of the few of its kind 
in the country, this successful course focuses on how gen- 
der analysis can help in looking at policy issues. Gender 
analysis is the study of how humans are trained by soci- 
ety to become “masculine” and “feminine” through cul- 
ture, socialization and social institutions (e.g, laws, hiring 
practices, education) rather than being born with a pre- 
disposition to certain behaviors. According to Palmer, “we 
wanted to do analysis in the entire policy field. We 
wanted to expand analytic tools; to look at welfare, social 
security, and defense staffing, not just issues typified as 
women’s issues. Women have had an interest in a much 
broader range of public policy. Analysis that considers 
how society organizes to maintain differences between 
women and men can help make sense of that policy.” 

Since 1982, the Women’s Studies Program has offered 
two degrees. The master of arts in public policy and 
women’s studies provides a sound grounding in feminist 
theory (political theory with women and gender at its 
core) coupled with core courses in political science, eco- 
nomics and statistics. The master of arts in women’s stud- 
ies has the same feminist theory core, and enables students 
to concentrate in a liberal arts discipline, such as history, 
literature, religion, philosophy and psychology. Enroll- 
ment is divided about equally between the two degree 
programs. 

The required practicum for participants has allowed 
the University to continue to build upon its strong net- 
work in public- and private-sector institutions. Through 
these internships, students are given the opportunity to 
make real contributions to the organizations in which they 
are working. “They have gotten into the heart of issues 
that are important to them,” says Palmer. The MA candi- 
dates have prepared proposals and reports, and correlated 
research from start to finish. They have done analysis and 
research on a variety of topics and have helped coordi- 
nate programs and conferences. The program's associa- 
tions are numerous, including the Center for Women’s 
Policy Studies, the American Federation of Government 
Employees, the National Governor's Association and the 
National Coalition Against Domestic Violence. 

Specifically, students have assisted the Girls Clubs of 
America with legislative monitoring and coalition activi- 
ties on issues such as child care for school-age children 
and the reauthorization of the Child, Youth and Families 
Act; monitored legislation on domestic violence and 
victim’s assistance; written legislative alerts for members 
of the National Coalition Against Domestic Violence; de- 
veloped an information management system and prepared 
a publication for the National Committee on Pay Equity. 

Roberta Spalter-Roth, a part-time faculty member who 
has headed the internships for five years, draws on her 
experience as deputy director for research at the Institute 
for Women’s Policy Research. Her research has focused 
upon family and work policy, low-wage workers, the 
changing structure of employment and the impact of the 
Pregnancy Discrimination Act of 1978. Spalter-Roth, who 
also teaches in the program, believes her outside research 
contributes to the effectiveness of her work at the Uni- 
versity. As adviser for the public policy internships, she 
feels the kind of research she does is useful in creating an 
intern network. “I also feel my outside work allows me to 
share with students the sometimes contradictory role of 
research in the policy arena. In my Women and Public 
Policy class, I stress ‘the dual-vision of public policy analy- 
sis. What I mean is that often the people analyzing public 
policy research may be more pursuaded by their feelings 
or interests than by the facts of the research. That is some- 
thing policy researchers have to accept.” 

In fall 1989 the Women’s Studies Program will expand 
into Columbian College with a new minor in women’s 
studies at the undergraduate level. Pat Lengermann, a pro- 
fessor of sociology, will head up the newly enlarged pro- 
gram. 

The minor has already helped the program win a pres- 
tigious $50,000 Ford Foundation grant, one of eleven na- 
tionwide to integrate minority women’s studies into the 
undergraduate curriculum in arts and sciences. Palmer, 


who is directing the project, feels the grant demonstrates 
how women’s studies benefit the University. “I think the 
integration of minority women’s issues and experiences 
is a vital instrument in providing this school with a more 
well-rounded environment,” states Palmer. “Basically 
when people conjure up the image of a person, they think 
of white men. We hope the grant will help us bring the 
issues of race and gender into classrooms where those is- 
sues may not usually be and will help the students gain 


En route to commencement: Women’s Studies Program 
faculty members Phyllis Palmer (far left) and Roberta 
Spalter-Roth (far right) with graduates Jo Deutsch (Dand 
Geetanjali Chanda. 


insight into the diversity of our population — a variety of 
women and men of various colors, ages, sexual orienta- 
tions, nationalities and religions.” 

Sixteen faculty from GW and four from other Wash- 
ington area academic institutions are involved in the Ford 
project. This fall, 13 redesigned introductory-level courses 
will be offered at GW in a variety of disciplines, includ- 
ing history, psychology, literature and economics. In the 
spring 1990 semester, two additional courses will be of- 
fered. 

The Reagan years brought many changes for the 
women’s movement. Government funding became much 
harder to obtain, and funding for social programs even 
harder. As a result, the women’s movement has become 
much more institutionally oriented, more business-like. 
Organizational leaders have had to discover new ways to 
mobilize resources and use them more effectively. 

The focusing on the professional development of stu- 
dents has also been a positive outcome of the hard-nosed 
qualities of the 80s. The Women’s Studies Program and 
the composition of its students have changed. The women 
currently enrolled in the program differ from the first 
generation students, who primarily were women want- 
ing to return to the workforce after many years, and from 
the second generation, who were typically in their late 
20s and were returning to school because they had no- 
ticed discrimination against women in the labor force and 
wanted to change it. Many of the students entering the 
program now are fresh BAs. This has occured in part be- 
cause women’s studies has gained a clear identity and has 
spread so widely on American campuses. 

The challenge facing women’s studies today is to fig- 
ure out what the relationship is between the women who 
came into the women’s movement in the late 60s and early 
70s versus the ones who are just now getting involved. “I 
can’t be certain what the future will bring,” Palmer muses. 
“However, those involved with women’s studies here and 
around the country represent a group that clearly keeps 
alive the sense that the academy should have some inter- 
est in long-term social justice and equity. Our Women’s 
Studies Program is aware that learning is directed towards 
improving the well-being of human life. I still believe 
there is a clear sense that education and women’s studies 
have a larger purpose. We don’t just give out degrees so 
students can get jobs. Our purpose is to make others think 
about their own lives, and knowledge in general, so that 
the University can make the world a better place; a more 
humane and just environment in which to live.” 


Heather Ittel is a public information specialist in the 
Office of University Relations. 


Stan Crane 


came out of 


retirement to 


put Conrail 


The year: 1981. The place: Philadelphia. 
Executives of Consolidated Railways gath- 
ered around a conference table deciding 
what, if anything, could be done to save their 
company. Conrail,a one-time industry giant, 
was losing $350 million dollars per year. 
a Enter L. Stanley Crane, BSE ’38, the 65-year 
old retired chief executive officer of South- 
ern Railway Company, who had already de- 
voted more than 40 years of his life to the 
industry. During the next eight unforgettable 
years Crane would turn the company 
around. First, he would convince Congress 
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to change federal legislation that would reduce cor- 
porate losses. Second, he would convince labor to 
sign a historic wage hold-down agreement. Third, 
he would argue successfully before Congress for the 
company to be transferred to the private sector as an 
independent entity. 

By the end of 1988, Crane had succeeded where 
all others had failed. He had turned a floundering 
company into a profitable, privately run operation. 
Because of his persistence and dedication, it would 
seem only fitting that the company, which owed its 
very existence to L. Stanley Crane, might want to 
show its lasting gratitude and appreciation. In Janu- 
ary 1989, at a retirement dinner hosted by Conrail’s 
board of directors and officers, the company did just 
that. Conrail honored Crane by donating $1 million 
to establish “The L. Stanley Crane Professorship in 
Engineering” at his alma mater, The George Wash- 
ington University. 

Crane's railroad career began some 58 years ear- 
lier while he studied engineering at George Wash- 
ington University. The Great Depression had forced 
him to find a means of financing his education, and 
Crane had taken a job as a laboratory assistant with 
the Southern Railroad Company. “From 1931 to 1938, 
this country was in the midst of the most severe de- 
pression it ever had,” he recalls. “You took a job wher- 
ever you could find one.” 

Crane followed in the footsteps of his father, who 
also had been employed by the railroads. “I recog- 
nized it as a stable, good business that provided a 
good living for my father, so it was natural that I 
would try to affiliate with something familiar,” he 
says. 

After receiving his degree in engineering from 
George Washington University in 1938, Crane joined 
the full-time staff at Southern as an analytical chem- 
ist. Over the next 40 years, he worked his way up 
through the ranks. In 1948 he was asked to head up 
the laboratory and in 1956 he moved to the opera- 
tions side of railroading, as mechanical research en- 
gineer, responsible for the design of the cars and lo- 
comotives. He subsequently served as vice president 
of engineering and operating vice president. In 1977 
Crane was named president of the company and in 
1979 became chief executive officer. 

In 1980, at the age of 65, because of a mandatory 
retirement policy, Crane retired from Southern Rail- 
way. 

Crane’s retirement didn’t last long. Within a year 
he moved from Washington to Philadelphia to as- 
sume the position of chief executive officer for the 
ailing Conrail Corporation. Here Crane’s knowledge 
of and expertise in the railway industry was put to 
the ultimate test. 

His success at Conrail is only one of the many ac- 
complishments of his 50-year railroading career. 


Crane’s knowledge of engineering had led earlier to 
his developing the first radio-controlled trains, and 
he also had pioneered research to measure track de- 
fects. 

Crane does not attribute his railroad savvy to his 
many years of hard work, long hours or his drive to 
succeed. Instead, he lauds the man who hired him 
for his very first job for the wealth of knowledge he 
obtained. “Charles B. Bryant [of Southern Railway] 
taught me everything and gave me the encourage- 
ment I needed to move forward,” Crane says. “He 
gave mea broad exposure to the many, many differ- 
ent aspects of railroad engineering.” 

In today’s business society, a great deal of empha- 
sis is placed on striving to be number one. Execu- 
tives often change fields three or more times in their 
careers to grab the “gold ring.” But in his 50 years of 
railroading, Crane never once opted to leave the in- 
dustry—and in fact, except for a brief stint with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, he remained with his origi- 
nal employer until he reached retirement age. Part 
of his reason stems from the era in which he grew 
up. “In my day, you went with a company, and if 
you enjoyed the work and it was satisfying to you 
and they paid you an adequate amount of compen- 
sation, you were inclined to stay with the company,” 
Crane remembers. “I did not seek out any other job. I 
enjoyed my job and continued to grow in it and con- 
tinued to have new responsibilities,” he says. “My 
job was a challenge and quite satisfying to me. I was 
able to move on up through the organization.” 

He believes that today’s employees don’t have 
“corporate loyalty,” and contends that today’s breed 
of business student expects to achieve too much too 
soon. “Today’s MBAs come out of school and imme- 
diately go to work for $45,000 to $50,000 per year,” 
he says. “These executives then run into problems 
because there isn’t very much head room for them, 
and they're forced to stay in the same position fora 
long while because there are only so many places at 


L. Stanley Crane 


the top.” Crane also observes that “some people have 
suggested that the mobility of the technical 
workforce is the root of our problems with respect 
to this country’s competitiveness in the world mar- 
ket now.” 

Reflecting on his own career, Crane says, “I learned 
a great deal sitting at the feet of Southern’s manage- 
ment. This, to me, is the true essence of experience. I 
never aspired to become vice president of engineer- 
ing nor operating vice president of the railroad, much 
less the president,” Crane asserts. “Things should just 
come about as you continue to do your job.” 

In his 73 years, Stan Crane has done a lot of which 
to be proud. But one thing in which he takes most 
pride is his work with Conrail. “To retire at age 65, 
healthy, and return to Pennsylvania to manage a 
company that was losing a million dollars a day and 
turn it around so it was making a million dollars a 
day, and now more than that, I guess that’s a pretty 
satisf ying thing to do,” he says. 

During his career, Crane has received numerous 
awards for his engineering contributions to the ad- 
vancement of railroad technology and as an execu- 
tive and leader in the industry. In 1987, Financial 
World magazine honored him with a CEO Silver 
Award in recognition of leadership in business 
achievement; he is the only man ever to have been 
named “Railroader of the Year” twice by Modern 
Railroad magazine. Earlier this year, Crane was again 
honored by Financial World magazine by being 
named “Chief Executive Officer of the Decade” for 
his leadership in the transportation industry. 

Those who have worked closely with Stanley 
Crane also recognize the many contributions he has 
made to the industry. “Stan Crane is a superb man,” 
says W. Graham Claytor, Jr., president of Amtrak and 
Crane’s predecessor as president of Southern Railway. 
“He is, by far, one of the industry's greatest assets.” 

In addition to the work he has done at Conrail 
and for the railroad industry, Crane has worked 
equally hard on behalf of The George Washington 
University. 

In 1978 he received the University’s Distinguished 
Alumni Achievement Award. In the same year he 
was named a George Washington University trustee. 
Since 1986, he has served as vice chairman of the 
board. He also serves as chairman for the Commit- 
tee on Financial Affairs and treasurer of the Cam- 
paign for George Washington. He is a past chairman 
of both the Community Support Program and of the 
1980-81 Annual Fund Drive and has served on the 
governing board of the GW General Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 

At Crane's retirement dinner, George Washington 
University president Stephen Joel Trachtenberg an- 
nounced that honoring L. Stanley Crane with an en- 
dowed professorship was “a most fitting tribute to 
an exceptional individual who has given many years 
of service to this University.” 

Crane prizes that tribute. “I could not have been 
given a better gift that could last way beyond the 
time I am gone, and one that will do a great deal of 
good,” he says about the endowed professorship. 
“Having one’s name put on a building isa wonderful 
tribute,” he says. “But bricks and mortar are one thing. 
To have an endowed chair in my name at George 
Washington University is the ultimate honor. After 
all, the basic fundamental responsibility of a univer- 
sity is to teach.” 

Alyssa Montecalvo is a public information spe- 
cialist in the Office of University Relations. 
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The Alumni Course Audit Program: An Intellectual Feast 
You Can't Afford to Miss 


By Elaine P. and Robert J. Rosenthal 

If youareaGW alumnus/aora 60-year- 
old or older resident of Foggy Bottom 
(the neighborhood bordering the cam- 
pus) you are eligible to participate in a 
memorable academic experience—the 
Alumni Course Audit Program. 

For the under-60-year-old alumni 
the cost is $50 for each course audited. 
For senior citizens the courses are free. 
In contrast, students pay over $1,000 for 
a three-credit course. In evaluating the 
courses, auditors are effusive: “fantas- 
tic,” “an unbelievable opportunity,” 
“deserving of gratitudeand praise.” And, 
as Harry Ric Blacksten, MS °74, simply 
and aptly noted, “The price is right.” 


Hes Vm 


a 


Selecting a course. 


Between 300 and 400 alumni and 
senior neighbors happily attend courses 
during the fall, spring or summer ses- 
sions. A majority are still in the labor 
force and generally audit courses re- 
lated to their fields of work. But many 
do audit courses outside of their work 
interests—courses in art, history, Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, tai chi, opera, 
and ballroom dancing. 

The senior auditors, mostly retirees, 
with few exceptions audit courses not 
directly related to their former occupa- 
tions. The backgrounds of the seniors 
are varied and impressive: medical doc- 
tors, college professors, lawyers, librari- 
ans, school teachers, brokers, bankers, 
business-people, accountants, military 
officers,authors, diplomats, retired gov- 
ernment officials and just plain grand- 
fathers and grandmothers. Many audi- 
tors hold graduate degrees. 

The number of auditors is about 
evenly divided between men and 
women, and there are usually several 
husband and wifeauditors. Dr. Louis M. 
Hellman Johns Hopkins, MD °34) and 
Mrs. Hellman (Wellesley, BA °32) are 
both interested in history and litera- 
ture. Theodore Wagman, LLB’49, takes 
courses in Japanese, Chinese, and Greek 
literature in translation while spouse 
Marcia Wagman, BA’66, prefers courses 
in the English and Drama Departments. 
The ages of the auditors range from the 
early twenties, for the more recent 
alumni, tothe venerable 92-year-old Dr. 
George Nordlinger, BA ‘18, MD ’22, a 
distinguished Washington obstetri- 


cian/gynecologist and professor in the 
University’s Medical School for 40 years. 
His enthusiasm, youthful appearance 
and mental alertness are testimonials 
to the benefits of remaining active in 
later years. 

The procedures for registering and 
the list of courses available are de- 
scribed in the Alumni Course Audit Pro- 
gram Schedule. Registration must be in 
person at the restored historic Alumni 
House, located on the campus at 714 21st 
Street. At the time of registration, an 
Alumni ID Card is stamped, admitting 
you to your selected course or courses. 
At the Alumni Office, you'll find desk 
copies of The George Washington Uni- 


versity Schedule of Classes, listing loca- 
tion, time, days and professors for the 
courses available for auditing, as well 
as several hundred other courses also 
available to auditors after written per- 
mission from the department or pro- 
fessor is secured. 

The number of courses that an indi- 
vidual may audit is not limited, except 


on the basis of available space. How- 
ever, there are always more than 
enough courses available. Each lecture 
class usually meets one or two days a 
week and usually lasts one hour and 15 
minutes. 

Auditors may, if they prefer, do no 
more than “sit in.” Most, however, are 
active participants, who read the as- 
signments, take class notes and engage 
in class discussions. Bernard Rifkind, 
MA ’60, PhD ’83, rarely enters into class 
discussions since he feels, as do most 
auditors, that the credit students 
should have the opportunity for full 
participation. However, because of his 
high academic credentials in history, 
diplomacy, and the American drama, 
and his work as an official with the 
Department of the Air Force, students 
and professors often seek his views 
both during and after class. 

Although auditors seldom take ex- 
ams or write term papers, most are cu- 
rious to review the exams and discuss 
the questions with the students and 
among themselves. Winifred T. Farah, 
AA’57, enjoys reviewing the mid-terms 
and final exams and speculating what 
grade she would have achieved. Most 
times, she feels, she might have earned 
“a gentlewoman’s C.” 

One unusual auditor is William C. 
Barbee, BA °39, JD '55, a retired federal 
employee, who took five courses each 
semester over a period of several years 
and earned an equivalent of an “audit 
degree” in art history. He purchased the 
text material for all courses, kept up 
with theassignments, took copiousclass 
notes, participated in classroom discus- 
sions, wrote term papers and even au- 
dited exams. 

First time auditors and the oldtim- 
ers who have been in the program a 
decade or more are always favorably 
impressed with the campus, the stu- 
dents and the caliber of the faculty. 
Irving Zuckerman, who received an 
accounting degree in 1940 and audited 
his first course in the fall of 1988, was 
amazed by the dramatic physical 
changes in the campus since his under- 
graduate days. Although located only a 
few blocks from the center of historic 
Washington, the campus is a well-de- 
fined enclave removed from the politi- 
cal tumult of one of the world’s great 
capital cities. The White House, Lafay- 
ette Park and Blair House are nearby, 
and “next door” are the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank build- 
ings, the Departments of Interior and 


State, the General Services Administra- 
tion and the Federal Reserve Bank. 

The comments of alumni auditors 
regarding their student classmates are 
always complimentary. The frequent 
observation is that the students are 
alert, serious, well-prepared, and as 
Helen Price, AB ’45, and others have 
noted, well-mannered. Frequently, 
students will lend auditors notes when 
they miss a class, discuss the lectures, 
the professor and the exams. Not in- 
frequently, the students will open 
doors, pick up dropped books, and ina 
crowded classroom offer seniors their 
seats. Two auditors relate that after 
the last class meeting of a recent his- 
tory course, three students shook their 
hands and remarked, “We enjoyed 
having a class with you senior citizens.” 

The faculty is described in superla- 
tives. The descriptives most often used 
are “excellent,” “knowledgeable,” “dy- 
namic” and “first-rate.” One Russian 
literature professor, we are told, whose 
intimate-size class was composed of a 
50/50 mixture of alumni and students, 
was joyfully presented by the alumni 
with a bottle of Russian vodka as the 
last class came to a close. They accom- 
panied the vodka witha poem cleverly 
composed in the style of the great Rus- 
sian poet Pushkin. 

The University is within walking 
distance for many alumni,and for those 
who live farther away, the Foggy Bot- 
tom Metro stop is located at 23rd and 
Eye Streets. Also, numerous bus lines 
stop near the University. Alumni en- 
rolled in the program are permitted 
parking privilegeson the campusat the 
student parking rates Monday through 
Friday from 2 pm until midnight.. Eat- 
ing facilities abound, in the Marvin 
Center and in 2000 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, a shopping/office complex across 
from the Marvin Center. 

For futher information on the 
Alumni Course Audit Program, visit or 
write the Alumni House, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, DC 
20052. Or—for a more personal view— 
contact any of the thousands of satis- 
fied program participants. They will 
tell you that new worlds will open up 
for you when you partake of this intel- 
lectual feast. 

Elaine (BA 60) and Robert (JD '57) 
Rosenthal are retired from positions 
as librarianand attorney, respectively. 
They have spent the first decade of 
their retirement taking alumni audit 
courses and writing articles. 


ALUMNI ARTISTS 


Potomac, Md., painter Claire Blitz, BA 
‘63, participated in twoshows this win- 
ter in New York City: “Balance & Ten- 
sion,” a group show at Ariel Gallery in 
Soho, and the 36th Annual Juried Exhi- 
bition of the National Arts Club, where 
she exhibited her painting “Comet.” 


Bonnie B. Collier, MFA ‘71, had three 
photographs selected for the statewide 
juried artexhibit, “Maryland's Best.” The 


‘Great Hall,” Sherry Sanabria’s 40" x 60" 
acrylicon paper, to beshown thisfallat 
the David Adamson Gallery. 


show drew some 850 entries, from 
which Hirshhorn Museum Curator Ned 
Rifkin selected 53 pieces by 45 artists 
for the show. 


Darrel Dean, BA ’83, MFA ‘87, had a 
show of his paintings at Washington’s 
Tartt Gallery during the summer. His 
exhibition wasentitled “NaiveScience.” 


“When they tested metorule outa brain 
tumor, terror arrived,” saysJill A. Lion, 
BA ‘63, explaining the title work in her 
recent sculpture show, “Terror and 
Other Sculpture,” shown this winter at 
the Studio Gallery in Washington, D.C. 
Lion also reports that last summer she 
was invited to join the Gallery of Dis- 
tinguished Artists at the University of 
Maryland, College Park. 


Museum & Arts Washingtons May/ 
June issue featured a preview/review 
by GW Curator of Art Lenore Miller, 
MFA ‘72, focusing on Darrell Dean’s 
“Naive Science” show. This winter 
Miller’s own work was shown in a 
group exhibition entitled “Paper 
Works,” at McKillop Gallery in New- 
port, R.I. 


Washington, D.C.’s David Adamson 
Gallery will be the site of the next ex- 
hibition of works by Sherry Zvares 
Sanabria, BA ‘59. Entitled “Interiors: 
Ellis Island,” the show will run from 
mid-September to late October. 


Jill A. Lion’s 18' high limestone “Terror.” 
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s Jerry Hlass, MEA ’71 (right) receives 


ALUMNI IN 


#9308 


To commemorate 40 years of member- 
ship in the American Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, Morris 
Kruger, BA ’37, was presented with an 
honorary member certificate. Kruger, 
who is now retired, served as vice presi- 
dent of Kamanitz, Freiman, Uhlfelter, 
CPAs, in Richmond, Va. 


4940s 


Jeffrey C. Bortner, LLB ’49, was pre- 
sented with a special award commemo- 
rating his 30 years of service as solicitor 
to the Borough of Glen Rock, at the 77th 
annual conference of the Pennsylvania 
State Association of Boroughs. 


The GW spirit is alive and well at River- 
side General Hospital in Riverside, Calif. 
Thehospital’sadministratorisKenneth 
Cohen, MHC,’75; the chief of medicine 
is Habeeb Bacchus, MS ’48, PhD 50, 
MD ’54, and the chief of neurological 
surgery is Steven Marvin, MD’67. 


NASA's Distinguished Service Medal 
from Rear Adm. Richard Truly, NASA 
administrator. 


FO5OS 


G. Herbert Fahy, BA ’54, JD ’59, has 
been named chief of the LegislativeServ- 
ices Office of the Directorate of Real 
Estate for the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. Fahy has served as an attorney 
with the Corps real estate program since 
1965. 


The new vice president and controller 
of Rockwell International Corpora- 
tion’s Satellite and Space Electronics 
Division in Seal Beach, Calif., is Robert 
F. Finnell, BA ’59. Finnell, who has 
worked for the company since 1959, 
previously served as the division’s con- 
troller. 


Onealumnus is living proof that retired 
does not mean inactive. Reading, Pa., 
resident Ralph C. Geigle, EdD’50, con- 
tinues to bea prolific writer and public 
speaker in the education field. 


The chair of the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s National Conference of Special 
Court Judges is Maine District Court 
Judge Harriet P. Henry, JD’54. 


THE NEWS 


Dallasattorney William L.Keller,LLM 
*53, is currently serving a one-year term 
as chairman of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Section of Labor and Employ- 
ment Law. Keller is a senior partner at 
the law firm of Clark, West, Keller, But- 
ler & Ellis. 


Alex Rode Redmountain, BA °58, 
PhM ’69, PhD ’76, received the South- 
ern Peace Foundation’s “peacemaker of 
the 1980s” prize. The award recognized 
Redmountain’sfoundingand chairman- 
ship of Psychologists for Social Respon- 
sibility, a national anti-war lobbying 
organization. 


The new vice president and general 
manager of the Research and Develop- 
ment Division of A.H. Robins Company 
isJohn W. Ward, BS’50, MS’55. Ward, 
whopreviously served asdivisional vice 
president in charge of the Office of Re- 
search, joined the Richmond, Va.-based 
company in 1959. 


Oklahoma City University’s Mr. Home- 
coming for 1988 was Warren Watson, 
DBA ’58. Watson, who is the Burwell 
Distinguished Professor of Management 
at Oklahoma City’s business school, was 
chosen for being a “master teacher” and 
for his tremendous contribution to the 
development of the university’s MBA 


program. 


+960s 


American University’s 1988 Scholar/ 
Teacher of the Year is law professor 
David Aaronson, AB’61,MA’64, PhD 
*70. A criminal law expert, Aaronson 
joined the university's faculty in 1970. 


The new director of communications 
for Virginia’s Center for Innovative 
Technology (CIT)is Bill Brobst, BA’68. 
Previously, Brobst served as senior pub- 
lic relations counselor for Stackig, San- 
derson & White,a McLean, Va., high tech- 
nology advertising and public relations 
agency. 


Bernard L. Brown, Jr., MBA ’64, has 
been reappointed to the board of direc- 
tors of Blue Cross and Blue Shield of 
Georgia. Brown, who has served on the 
board since 1973, is president and chief 
executive officer of the Kennestone Re- 
gional Health Care System. 


Serving a second three-year term on the 
Board of Trustees of the Catholic Health 
Association of the United States isJohn 
J. Buckley, Jr., MBA ’69. Buckley is 
president of St. Joseph’s Hospital and 
Medical Center in Phoenix, Ariz. 


Lucien Capone, Jr., MS ’67, has been 
elected senior vice president of the tech- 
nology and management consulting 
firm Booz, Allen & Hamilton. Capone, 
who heads the firm’s National Security 
Emergency Preparedness practice, was 
also appointed a member of the 
company’s Operating Council, itssenior 
management governing body. 


Central Health Care Corporation of Illi- 
nois’ new executive vice president is 
Robert F. Ecroyd, MBA’68. Ecroyd re- 
located to Illinois from New York to 
take over the reins of the corporation, 
which operates a number of health-care 
related facilities. 


Currently serving a one-year term as 
deputy secretary of the Federal Bar As- 
sociation is Henry Eigles,JD’64. Eigles 


is a litigating attorney with the Office 
of General Counsel of the Department 
of Health and Human Services. 


The recipient of the 1989 Outstanding 
Alumni Award of the SGBA Alumni As- 
sociation’s New York City chapter is 
Charles T. Medderick, BBA ’65. Med- 
derick is a tax partner with the New 
York law firm of Wachtell, Lipton, 
Rosen & Katz. 


Recent recipient of the rank of Meritori- 
ous Executive in the Senior Executive 
Service is Richard E. Metrey, MS ’69, 
technical director of the US. Navy’s 
David Taylor Research Center. Metrey, 
whose award included a $10,000 bonus, 
is credited with helping to lead the cen- 
ter into the era of electric propulsion, 
superconductivity and low observable 
technology. 
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Houston attorney Robert S. Bennett, 
BA ’70, MA "75, has been appointed to 
the American Bar Association’s Grand 
Jury Committee. Bennett, who isa part- 
ner inthe law firm Bennett & Broocks, is 
a former Assistant United States Attor- 
ney. 


Col. John P. Carey, MBA "70, has been 
namedsecretary of the Mississippi River 
Commission and deputy division engi- 
neer for the Lower Mississippi Valley 
Division of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. 


As administrator of the US. Air Force 
Medical Center at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base in Dayton, Ohio, Terence T. 
Cunningham III, MA ’74, oversees a 
300-bed tertiary care facility serving 
military beneficiaries in a ten-state re- 
gion. Cunningham was recently pro- 
moted to colonel in the US. Air Force. 


Albert R. Deininger, MHC °73, is ex- 
ecutive vice president and chief operat- 
ing officer of White Memorial Medical 
Center in Los Angeles, Calif. He previ- 
ously served for 12 years as president of 
Taiwan Adventist Hospital in Taiwan. 


Robert L. Downen, MA "73, has joined 
Worldwide Information Resources as 
senior vice president of the Washing- 
ton-based public affairs firm’s interna- 
tional division. Earlier in his career, he 
served as a State Department official 
and aide to Sen. Robert Dole. 


The new manager of Mony’s Financial 
Services Bay Area Agency in San Fran- 
cisco is John Feltman, BA ’74. 
Feltman began his career with the 
agency’s Newark, NJ. of fice in 1975. 


The new assistant director of The 
Rockefeller Foundation’s Health Sci- 
ences Division is Sally Evans Findley, 
MUP ’77. Previously, Findley served as 
a Rockefeller Foundation fellow in 
population sciences at the Sahel 
Institute’s Unit for Socio-Economic and 
Demographic Research in Mali, West 
Africa. 


The American Association of 
Healthcare Consultants recently 
installed Howard Gershon, MA ’73, 
as chairman of the board. Gershon is 
the executive vice president of Lam- 
mers & Gershon Associates, Inc., a 
Reston, Va. firm providing planning 
and development services to the 
healthcare industry. 


Physicist Ali H. Ghovanlou, PhD ’71, 
has been appointed associate technical 
director of the Space Systems Division 
of the Mitre Corporation’s Civil Systems 
Division in McLean, Va. In his 15 years 


with the company, Ghovanlou has 
worked on a wide variety of technical 
programs, including information sys- 
tems, satellite and computer systems 
and energy, resource and environ- 
mental systems. 


San Rafael, Calif., resident Carolyn 
Wells Greaf, MA "74, has established a 
private practice as a health facilities 
planning consultant to architects and 
health care managers. 


As Vice President of Maxima Data Sys- 
tems Corporation in Rockville, Md, Pe- 
ter Hatt, MFA 78, is responsible for 
developing the corporation's marketing 
strategies in the commercial sector as 
well as in the state and local govern- 
ment markets. Prior to jointing Max- 
ima, Hatt served as assistant associate 
administrator of NASA. 


NASA’s highest honor, the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, was recently 
presented to Jerry Hlass, MEA ”71, di- 
rector of NASA's John C. Stennis Space 
Center in Mississippi. Hlass, who has 
directed the center since 1976, was rec- 
ognized for his support of the Space 
Shuttle return-to-flight effort. 


For “his dedication to the real estate 
profession and his contributions to his 
local board, state and national associa- 
tion,” broker Charles A. Houseman 
Jr., BS 70, received the South Carolina 
Association of Realtors’ Distinguished 
Service Award. The award, given to 
Houseman in January 1989, is one of the 
association’s highest honors. (In our 
summer 1988 note about Houseman’s 
activities, GWTimes writers placed him 
several hundred miles north of his 
Pawleys Island, S.C, home. Our apolo- 
gies!) 


As development writer at Bowdoin 
College in Brunswick, Maine, Kathar- 
ine B. Hudson, MA 78, is responsible 
for preparing a wide range of commu- 
nications, including fund-raising pro- 
posals for submission to individuals, 
corporations and foundations. 


The county commissioner of Flagler 
County, Fla., is Col. Albert F.P. Jones, 
MIA ’74. 


Kenneth D, Morris, MBA ’71, JD ’72, 
secretary and general counsel of Nor- 
Am Chemical Company in Wilming- 
ton, Del., has been appointed to the 
American Arbitration Association’s 
Panel of Arbitrators. Morris was also 
included in the second edition of Who's 
Who of Emerging Leaders in America. 


William J. Rody, MBA ’77, is on the 
fast track. The new assistant vice presi- 
dent of sales for Union Pacific Railroad 
is responsible for supervising the rail- 
road's 14 regional sales offices. Rody 
formerly served as assistant vice presi- 
dent of market planning and support 
for the Omaha, Neb-based railroad. 


C. Nick Wilson, MHC "72, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor and direc- 
tor of the Center for Health Admini- 
stration and Promotion of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma’s Department of 
Health Administration. 
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Jackie A. Alt, MA ’83, is grants coordi- 
nator at Trinity College in Washington, 
D.C. Alt previously served as special 
projects coordinator at the Mid-Atlantic 
office of St. Jude’s Children’s Research 
Hospital in Arlington, Va. 
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Ward 


Ghovanlou 


Greaf 


The Boston, Mass, law firm of Warner & 
Stackpole has named Paul Conrad 
Bauer, JD’84, an associate. Previously, 
he served as regional counsel of the 
Urban Mass Transportation Administra- 
tion of the US. Department of Transpor- 
tation. 


Darrel L. Beal, BBA ’81, has been pro- 
moted to vice president for business de- 
velopment of Cini-Little International, 
a design and management consulting 
firm. Beal was formerly senior associate 
in the company’s Chicago office. 


Simon R. Contreras-Velasquez, BA 
’81,MA’82, informs us that the Worldof 
Poetry’s Board of Directors have voted 
unanimously to honor him with their 
Golden Poet Award for 1989, in recogni- 
tion of his poem “America, My Brave 
Paradise.” 


Glenn K. Davidson, MA ’83, has been 
named vice president of governmentre- 


Robert F. Finnell 


Watson 


Hatt 


lations for the Washington, D.C-based 
Computer & Communications Industry 
Association. Davidson, who has worked 
for the trade group since 1985, oversees 
public policy analysis, advocacy, public 
and media relationsand continuing edu- 
cation. 


The new vice president for strategic re- 
search at The Response Center, a na- 
tional market research company based 
in Cherry Hill, NJ., is Eugene F. Gold- 
smith, PhM ’83. Goldsmith, who pre- 
viously worked for EI. DuPont de Ne- 
mours, Inc, is also completing require- 
ments for his doctorate in economet- 
rics at George Washington. 


One GW alumna is flying high. She is 
Julia D.Graves, MBA’86,thenew man- 
ager of communications for the Air Line 
Pilots Association. Graves, who has 
worked at the Washington, D.C-based 
association for nine years, will oversee 
public and news media relations, inter- 


Capone 


Goldner-Levy 


nal member communications, video 
production and telecommunications. 


The Philadelphia and Princeton law 
firm of Fox, Rothschild, O’Brien & 
Frankel hasnamed Caroline Hopkins, 
BA ’83, an associate in its Real Estate 
Department. 


Edward C. Klich, MHC’82, is a health 
center manager for the Michael Reese 
Health Plan, a health maintenance or- 
ganization in Chicago, Ill. 


Pamela Goldner-Levy, BA ’88, has 
joined Sotheby’sInternational Realty,an 
affiliate of Long & Foster specializing in 
upper-bracket homes, as a real estate 
agent. 


As president of the New York division 
of Packard Press Corporation, William 
J. McGrath, MBA ’80, directs the com- 
pany’s financial printing operations in 
New York, Bostonand Washington, D.C. 


The Lansdale, Pa, law firm of Rubin, 
Glickman and Steinberg has welcomed 
aboard attorney Amy S. Newman, BA 
83. 


A GW alumna is the recipient of a ma- 
jor literary prize. Carolyn Page, BA’82 
has won the prestigious Pen/Nelson 
Algren Fiction Award, founded by Kay 
Boyle and Studs Terkel to encourage an 
emerging work of fiction in progress. 
Page was honored for her work “Pro- 
logue”, intended as part of a novel. Her 
citation reads: “No award can honor a 
good writer; a good writer honors the 
award. A fertile and deeply felt imagi- 
nation succeeded in conjuring up this 
sharecropper and that imagination be- 
longs to Carolyn Page.” 


Amy Sandberg-Pickell, BA ’84, has 
found a new direction for her talents; 
she’s now an internship counselor for 
the Academic Internship Program of 
the University of California, San Diego. 
Sandberg-Pickell formerly was an assis- 
tant editor in the University Relations 
Office and, later, served as assistant to 
GW University Professor Peter Caws. 


Ravi Subbarayan, MBA ’85, has 
joined GTE Spacenet Corporation as 
product manager for Skystar Networks. 
Skystar networks are satellite commu- 
nications networks designed for busi- 
ness communications. 


The Israel Government Press Office's 
new political briefing officer is 
Robert Zassler, MUP ’82. Prior to 
moving to Jerusalem, Zassler worked 
for six years at the Embassy of Israel in 
Washington, D.C. 


And what about you? Your news 
about career/professional accomplish- 
ments is what makes this the best-read 
section in GWTimes. Please send your 
news and a black and white photo you 
can spare to GWTimes, Office of Uni- 
versity Relations, GW, 705 Gelman 
Library, Washington, D.C. 20052 We 
often have a several-month backlog, 
but please be patient; we will do our 
best to include everyone who takes the 
time to write. 


COLONIALS’ ROUNDUP 


By Betsy Barrett, 

Sports Information Director 

TheGW baseball team (30-24) wrapped 
up its most successful season of the 
decade by capturing its first Atlantic 10 
Championship title and a trip to the 
NCAA Northeast Regional Tournament. 
Fifth-year coach John Castleberry was 
named the Atlantic 10 Conference Co- 
Coach of the Year. The men’s golf team 
finished its season with a 2-6 record, 
while the men’s and women’s tennis 
teams each finished fifth in their re- 
spective Atlantic 10 Championships. 
The crew season was capped at the 
National Collegiate Rowing Champi- 
onshipsin Madison, Wis., where the GW 
women’s four-person boat finished 
second in the finals. 


Seniors Joe Ross and Chery] Farley re- 
ceived GW’s Outstanding Senior Ath- 
lete Awards for excellence in leader- 
ship,academicsand athletics during this 
year’s Men’s and Women’s Sports 
Awards Banquets. Ross, a catcher and 
two-time MVP onthe baseball team, led 
the team in six statistical categories this 
season and wasa first team All-Atlantic 
10 Conference selection. Farley, this 
season’s women’s honoree, was a first 
team All-Conference selection the past 
two seasons for the Colonial Women 
volleyball team. In addition to honor- 
ing Rossand Farley,GW presented two 


awards in memory of two GW athletes 
who were tragically killed in Decem- 
ber of 1988. The Warren Fulton III and 
Rachael Raver Memorial Awards, 
which honor a baseball player and 
women’s soccer player who best exem- 
plify the traits of teamwork, spirit and 
sportsmanship shown by Fulton and 
Raver, were presented to freshman 
catcher John Treiber and senior Suzy 
Weil, respectively. 


The Abbie Oliver Smith Basketball 
Award foracademicand athleticexcel- 
lence was presented to senior basket- 
ballplayer Tracey Earley. Earley is the 
Colonial Women’s all-time leader in 
scoring with 1,599 points in her four 
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The 1989 Colonials after winning their first Atlantic 10 Conference Baseball Championship. 


seasons. Awards were also presented to 
this year’s most valuable athletes. 
Among those honored as MVPs were 
Joe Ross, baseball; Mike Jones, basket- 
ball; Matt Gellene, crew; Dan Deftos, 
golf; Harry Bargmann, soccer; David 
Kawut, swimming; Peter Kagan, tennis; 
Pedro Morales, water polo; and Joe 
Mannix, wrestling. Those honored at 
the women’s banquet include Heather 
Johnson, badminton; Tracey Earley, bas- 
ketball; Tina Brown, crew; Bobbi Fer- 
arro, diving; Angela Sarno, gymnastics; 
Tracy Dalberth, soccer; Debbie Briggs, 
swimming; Pam Harrison, tennis; and 
Cindy LaRock, volleyball. 


In addition, former three-sport athlete 
and NFL player John Koniszewski (43) 
and former GW baseball player and 
head coach Mike Toomey (74) were 
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inducted as the 49th and 50th members 
of the GW Athletic Hall of Fame. 


Summer extras: Junior forward Mark 
Karver and Howard Levy, GW’s gradu- 
ate assistant basketball coach, will be 
competing on the United States basket- 
ball team in the 13th Maccabiah Games 
this summer. Sophomore forward 
Kristin McArdle was selected to play in 
the United States Olympic Festival-89 
to be held in Oklahoma City, Okla. She 
is the first-ever Colonial Women bas- 
ketball player to be selected to play in 
the Olympic Festival. Sophomore 
gymnast Lisa Geczik was recently 
named tothethird team GTE Academic 
All-America team chosen by the Col- 
lege Sports Information Directors of 
America. 


FALL 1989 


Allin the Family! 

ATTENTION 

acA 
FELLOWS” 


If you were ever the recipient 
of a Fulbright, Luce, Mellon, 
Marshall, National Science 
Foundation or any other fel- 
lowship,theOfficeof the Vice 
President for Research is hop- 
ing to hear from you! That 
office iscompiling a data base 
of all alumni who have ever 
received fellowships, as part 
of an effort to increase GW 
students’ participation and 
success in national fellowship 
competitions, The involve- 
ment of former fellows as 
advisers for the students and 
as evaluators in the competi- 
tions could be a great help. If 
you're a former (or current) 
fellow, please let us know. Just 
drop a note to Geri Rypkema, 
Office of the Vice President 
for Research, GW, 601 Rice 
Hall, Washington, DC 20052. 
Tell her your name, address, 
phone number, graduation 
year (or dates attended) and— 
most important—don’t forget 
to include the name of your 
fellowship and the year you 
received it. Any additional 
comments you'd care to in- 
clude would also be welcome. 
Thank you! 


Feb. 19 was a proud day for Clifford A. Dougherty, JD ’64, retired long-time director of the GW Law Alumni 
Association, shown above right with his graduating daughter, N. Dianne Dougherty Rowe, BA ’71, MA ’89, 
and Dean Leo Leonard of the School of Education and Human Development. Rowe, who this winter received 
an MA in dance from SEHD, has spent the years since 1971 developing a career with the Environmental 
Protection Agency. Known by the unlikely appellation of “bicycle coordinator,” Rowe has been instrumental 
in EPA’s mission of promoting alternative means of travel. Currently a joint employee of EPA and Fairfax 
County, Va., Rowe is especially involved in the planning and development of bike trails in Virginia. Will 
her latest degree mean a career switch? Rowe says, “Eventually, yes.” For now, she’s using her spare time to 
teach clogging and country/western dance and to call square/contra dances at Fairfax County agencies. 
She’s also directing the “Cranberry Cloggers” adult group in her home studio and a junior group at her 
children’s Haycock Elementary School. Cliff Dougherty has enjoyed several careers—military, higher 
education administration and law. He may have started a family tradition! 
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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


The Arts 


SEPTEMBER 


Fi through October 5 

Washington Print Club Exhibition, Di- 
mock Gallery: Tues-Fri, 10 am-5 pm; Sat, 
12 pm-5 pm, free. Opening Reception: 
Wednesday, September 6, 5-7 pm. 
Information: 994-1525. 


OCTOBER 
5-8 


“Beyond Therapy,” comedy, by Christo- 
pher Durang; Marvin Center Theatre, 8 
pm (Oct 5,6,7), 2 pm (Oct 8). $7 general 
admission, $4 students/seniors. Infor- 
mation: 994-6178. 


12 through November 9 

Area Invitational Show, Dimock Gal- 
lery. Opening Reception: Wednesday, 
October 11, 5-7 pm. Information: 
994-1525. 


22 


GW Community Orchestra, Marvin The- 


atre, 8 pm. Free. Information: 994-6245. 


28 & 29 


“Carousel,” featuring the US. Navy Band. 


Free. Sat performance: 8 pm; Sun., 3 pm. 
Information: 433-6090. 


NOVEMBER 
25 


“The Caucasian Chalk Circle,” tragicom- 
edy, Bertolt Brecht; Marvin Theatre, 


8 pm (Nov 2,3,4), 2 pm (Nov 5). $7 
general admission, $4 students/seniors. 
Information: 994-6178. 


16-18 
Dance Concert, Marvin Theatre, 8 pm. 


$7 general admission, $4 students/sen- 
iors. Information: 994-6178. 


16 through December 7 

Annual Student Show, Dimock Gallery. 
Opening Reception: Wednesday, 
November 15, 5-7 pm. Information: 
994-1525 


19 

Troubadours, Marvin Theatre, 8 pm. 
$5 general admission; $3 faculty, staff, 
alumni, senior citizens and students. 
Information: 994-6245. 


20 


Music Department Faculty Artists Series, 
featuring Neil Tilkens, pianist. Marvin 
Theatre, 8 pm. $5 general admission; $3 
faculty, staff, alumni; $1 students and 
senior citizens. Information: 994-6245. 


DECEMBER 


1 


Messiah Sing-Along, University Singers 
Concert, Marvin Theatre, 8 pm. Free; 
information: 994-6245. 


Workshops, Seminars, Etc. 


The University Counseling Center of- 
fers a Personal Development Series of 
groups and workshops designed to 
teach students skills for reducing stress, 
developing relationships, studying 
more effectively and coping with per- 
sonal concerns. These programs are 


available free to alumni if space is avail- 
able. The center also offers the Millers 
Analogies Test every Wednesday at 
12:30 p.m. for $35; sign up at least two 
weeks in advance. Information: 994- 
6550. The center offers a Vocational 
Assessment and Career Counseling 
Program with special fees for alumni; 
call 994-4860. 


The Center for Career Education and 
Workshops (CCEW) offers a variety of 
career certificate programs, computer 
workshops, professional development 
programs, test review courses and coun- 
seling services. Information: Academic 
Center, T-410, 994-7036. 


SEPTEMBER 
13 


CCEW will offer “Information Manage- 
ment: the Career of the '90s,” as part of 
Information Systems Specialist Program 
Career Night, 7-9 pm. Information: 
994-8533. 


21 through October 20 


The Gelman Library’s Special Collec- 
tions Department and the Friends of 
The Libraries will sponsor a free exhibi- 
tion in room 207 featuring research 
published by faculty during 1988. 


“Walking Tour of Washington's 14th 
Street Theaters,” 10 am-1 pm. Columbian 
College Alumni Association. Informa- 


tion: Julie Martin Mangis, 994-6130. 


OCTOBER 
14 


The Smithsonian Institution's Environ- 
mental Research Center, Naval Acad- 


emy Tour and Lunch, 8:30 am-5 pm. 
Columbian College Alumni Association. 
Information: Julie Martin Mangis, 
994-6130. 


18 


“Careers in Management, Fund-Raising, 
Associations, and Public Relations,” 7-9 
pm. Sponsored by CCEW; information: 
994-8065. 


24 & 25 


Twelfth annual Graduate and Profes- 
sional School Fair; October 24 for law 
programs, October 25 for other graduate 
programs. Marvin Center, 3rd and 4th 
floors; free. The fair attracts representa- 
tives from over 200 schools nationwide. 
Information: Laurie Miller, 994-6455. 


NOVEMBER 


9 through December 29 
Exhibition marking twenty years of 
collection building, Special Collections 


Department, Gelman Library room 207. 
Information: 994-7549. 


10 


Luncheon meeting honoring alum- 
nus/a, 12-1:30 pm. Columbian College 
Alumni Association. Information: 
994-6130. 


DECEMBER 
2 


“New Avenues to Successful Careers,” 
part of the CCEW Counseling Services 
Career Night; 9:30am-12:;30pm. Reserve 
two weeks in advance at 994-8164. 
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ALUMNI 


IN MEMORIAM 


Arthur T. Altmann, JD ’48, Nov. 24, 
1988, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Charles E. Bish, LLB’30, MAE’37,EdD 
*42, Oct. 28, 1988, Bethesda, Md. 


Georgina Lancaster Bolst, BA ’47, 
MA ’48, July 5, 1988, Kensington, Md. 


Elizabeth Yeager Britton, BS °54, 
Sept. 8, 1988, McLean, Va. 


Carrie Cathern Carte, BA’39, Aug. 29 
1988, Charleston, S.C. 


Mary Louise Climpson, BA ’35, Oct. 
26, 1988, Winchester, Va. 

Robert Walden Coggeshall, MA 64, 
Sept. 22, 1988, Ballentine,S.C. 


John Langford Currin, LLB’50, Sept. 
13, 1988, Leesburg, Va. 


Mary Sutherland Curry, BA’60, Nov. 
9, 1988, Alexandria, Va. 


Barbara Northrup Darrell, MA 50, 
Dec. 16, 1988, Saylorsburg, Pa. 


John P. ElliottJr., LLB’42, Oct. 15,1988, 
Richmond, Va. 


Hermann J. Estelmann, MS ’66, Oct. 
30, 1988, Carlisle, Pa. 


RobertS. Fairweather, BAE’61, Sept. 
17,1988, Alexandria, Va. 


J. Howard Flint, LLB ’28, Dec. 12, 
Round Hill, Va. 


Arthur Jay Fondiler, JD ’81, Dec. 21, 
1988, Washington, D.C. 


Wilbur Lawrence GargesJr., BA’49, 
Nov. 4, 1988, Bethesda, Md. 


Herbert Goldsmith, MS ’49, Jan. 8, 
1989, Rockville, Md. 


Robert T.Greene, BA 76, Sept. 13,1988, _ 


Union, NJ. 


J. Walter Greer, MEA’58, Oct. 24,1988, 
Falls Church, Va. 


S. David Griggs, MSA’70,June17, Earle, 
Ark. 


Martha Chapman Guilford, MA’50, 
Oct. 26, 1988, Edgewater, Md. 


Joseph Gibson Guter, MA °59, Oct. 3, 
1988, Nellysford, Va. 


James Edward Hanson, PhD’60, May 
26, 1988, Baltimore, Md. 


Arthur Hall Harris, BA ’58, Dec. 20, 
1988, Danbury, Conn. 


Frederick Dale Irwin, LLB ’40, Nov. 
11, 1988, Arlington, Va. 


Virginia R. Jaynes, AB’35, Oct.31, 1988, 
Frederick, Md. 


Miriam Kaufman, MA’47,Oct.6,1988, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Marian Wood Kies, MA 38, PhD ’44, 
Dec. 18, 1988, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Robert Allen Klaasse, BEE ’54, Sept. 
25, 1988, Winchester, Va. 

Patrick Komiske, MSE ’64, Sept. 8, 
1988, Silver Spring, Md. 


H. Donald Leatherwood, LLB °33, 
Sept. 11, 1988, Kensington, Md. 


Leopold J. LeClair, MIA ’66, Sept. 30, 
1988, Peterborough, N.H. 


Robert E. LeeJr., LLB’31, Sept. 23, 1988, 
Washington, D.C. 


Earle Dudley Litzenberger, MS 69, 
Oct. 27, 1988, San Diego, Calif. 


Wayne Lough, BA ’63, Oct. 20, 1988, 
Dallas, Texas 


Archibald Rich MacPherson, BA’39, 
MD ’42, Dec. 28, 1988, Longwood, Fla. 


Patricia Ann McQueen, MSA’82, Nov. 
10, 1988, Jamesville, N.Y. 


James F. Madison, BA’31, Sept. 6, 1988, 
Annapolis, Md. 


John W. Malley, LLB ’34, Nov. 5, 1988, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Mark David Mann, MA “72, EdD ’85, 
Nov. 20, 1988, Rockville, Md. 


Harold A. Mauger Jr., MSB’65, Oct. 31, 
1988, Alexandria, Va. 


Paul Raymond Mayberry, MD ’52, 
Sept. 17, 1988, Moab, Utah 


AlbertJ.Miele,MD’54, Dec.3, 1988, Be- 
thesda, Md. 


Boardman Shaw Mowry,JD’51, Dec. 
2, 1988, Alexandria, Va 


Nancy Goldsmith Neugass, BA ’35, 
MAE’65, Oct. 10,1988, Washington, D.C. 


Bertha D. Noble, BAE ’36, Oct. 9, 1988, 
Fairfax, Va. 


Virginia Kathryn Pirrung, MA ’64, 
Sept. 8, 1988, Woodbine, Md. 


J. Frank Post, BA °70, Oct. 17, 1988, 
Washington, D.C. 


James Byrne Ranck, BA ’21, Nov. 6, 
1988, Frederick, Md. 


Lawrence A. Rapee, AA ’35, MD ’39, 
Sept. 17, 1988, Quincy, Ill. 

Harry W.Raybin, MS’26, Aug. 28,1988, 
New York City, N.Y. 

Robert O. Rothermel, MAE ’41, Sept. 
30, 1988, Washington, D.C. 


Helen McCollam Scharf, BAE ’26, 
Nov. 12, 1988, Bethesda, Md. 


Mary Ann Scott, BA’73,MA°75, Oct. 1, 
1988, Denver, Colo. 


Owen W. Scott, BBA ’55, May 11, 1988, 
Bonita, Calif. 

Adela L. Shesser, BA ’41, MA ’49, Oct. 
7, 1988, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Leonard A. Snider, BS’48, Sept.9,1988, 
Burnsville, Minn. 


Arthur T. Sonnenberg, BA ’46, Feb. 
16, Bethesda, Md. 


Marvin Miles Stanley, BA °56, Oct. 6, 
1988, Williamsburg, Va. 


George Melville Stoddart, BA ’71, 
Sept. 9, 1988, Richmond, Va. 


Rebecca Culbertson Stuart, MHC 
79, Dec. 5, 1988, Arlington, Va. 


William T.Syphax, MEA’64, March3, 
1989, Arlington, Va. 


Cyril Bryce Asbury Upham, JD ’27, 
Oct. 7, 1988, Washington, D.C. 


Beatrice Duryea Vanderschoot, BA 
*21, Oct. 17, 1988, Redondo Beach, Calif. 


Frances M. Voorde, MA ’78, Oct. 7, 
1988, Washington, D.C. 
John W. White, AA ’41, MD ’44, Dec. 
25, 1988, Boerne, Texas 


LyleL. Williams, LLB’40,Sept.19,1988, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Benjamin C. Willis, BA ’22, HON ’64, 
Aug. 27, 1988, Plantation, Fla. 


Carlton H. Wolfarth, BA ’50, Feb. 15, 
1989, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Samuel A. Wolpert, MA 52, Sept. 5, 
1988, Cleveland, Ohio 
Faculty/Staff Death 


Ronald E. Stadick, BBA 72, program 
analyst in the GW Computer Center; 
Oct. 14, 1988, Vienna, Va. 


ALUMNI AUTHORS 


For people who have lived outside of 
organized religion, the church-related 
rituals of life and death do not always 
seem comfortable. Recognizing this, 
James R. Adams, BA 55, has written 
So You Think You're Not Religious? 
The Thinking Person’s Guide to the 
Church, in which he shows skeptics 
how they might benefit from the serv- 
ices of the church without compromis- 
ing their personal beliefs. Cowley 
Publications, Cambridge, Mass., 1989. 


An IBM executive for more than 25 
years, as well as a GW adjunct faculty 
member, Ralph Alterowitz, MEA’66, 
has written New Corporate Ventures: 
How to Make Them Work. The book, 
written with Jon Zonderman, gives a 
blueprint forsetting upandimplement- 
ing new ventures to make sure they 
succeed without expensive miscalcu- 
lations. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
N.Y. 1989. 


Bernard L.Brown 


A collection of columns and articles 
about challenges and opportunities of- 
fered those who work inthe healthcare 
professions forms the basis for a new 
book by Bernard L. Brown Jr., MBA 


64, People Just Feel Better Here. Ken- 
nestone Regional Health Care System, 
Marietta, Ga., 1989. 


Product of a three-year National Sci- 
ence Foundation-funded project is An- 
notated Bibliography on Values and 
Ethics in Organization and Human 
Systems Development by Mark S. 
Frankel (ed.), PhD’76. American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Washington, D.C., 1988. 


Legal Aspects of Health Care for the 
Elderly is the title of an annotated bib- 
liography compiled by Marshall B. 
Kapp, JD °74. It is designed to help 
practicing health, human services and 
legal professionals as well as research- 
ers, teachers and students in identify- 
ing and evaluating informationsources 
that will provide essential guidance on 
the legal implications of health care for 
the elderly. Greenwood Press Inc., 
Westport, Conn., 1988. 


Research undertaken during the Na- 
tional Law Center study of Charles P. 
Nemeth, LLM ’87, led to his publica- 
tion of twotextbooks: Private Security 
and the Law(Anderson Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1988), and Status 
Report on Criminal Justice Education 
(Edwin Mellen Press, 1989). 


Rabbi A. James Rudin, BA °55, is co- 
editor with Marvin R. Wilson of anew 
book, A Time to Speak: The Evangeli- 
cal-Jewish Encounter. (William B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, Austin, 
Texas, 1988.) Other news from Rudin, 
who is the American Jewish 
Committee's national interreligiousaf- 
fairs director, isthat he has been elected 
chairman of the International Jewish 
Committee for Interreligious Consul- 
tations, and to the Camp David Inter- 
faith Chapel Board of Directors. 


Six is the number of books now cred- 
ited totheauthorship of Sarah Slavin, 
PhD ‘81. Slavin is an associate profes- 
sor at SUNY Buffalo; her new book is 
The Subordinated Sex: A History of At- 
titudes Toward Women. University of 
Georgia Press, Athens, Ga., 1988. 


Alumni Chairs 


The General Alumni Association has several 
chair of ferings:the traditional black andgold 
armchair with cherry arms;a walnut-stained 
version of the armchair, the black and gold 
rocker; and a new offering, a deacon's bench. 
They all feature the university seal in gold. 

Prices are $160 for the black and gold 
armchair; $165 for the walnut-stained arm- 
chair and the black and gold rocker; and $400 
for the deacon's bench, which also comes in 
black and gold. 


Mail to: 


Please send me: 


armchair(s), black 


rocker(s) 
deacon's bench 
Enclosed is my check for $ 


Name 
Degree/Year 
Street 


City, State, Zip 


Alumni Chairs, Alumni House, The George Washington University 
714 Twenty-first St, NW, Washington DC 20052 


armchair(s), walnut-stained 


made 
payable to the GW Alumni Association. I 
understand that delivery charges are extra 
and must be paid upon chairs' delivery. 


Orders must be accompanied by full pay- 
ment; chairs will be delivered anywhere in 
the continental United States. Delivery 
chargesareextra,as merchandise issent C.O.D. 

Please note that delivery time is aproxi- 
mately 8-12 weeks. Call (202) 994-6435 for 
more information. Mail the order blank to: 
Alumni Chairs/Alumni Relations Office 
The George Washington University 
714 Twenty-first Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20052 


Daytime telephone( ) 
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WASHINGTON DC 


Classes of 1940..1965..1980..1985 


WE WANT YOU BACK to cele- 
brate your 50th, 25th, 10th and Sth 


Reunions! Make plans now to at- 
tend your reunion next April. 


You'll enjoy a fun-filled George 
Washington University week- 
end, beginning with fifty 
year celebrations for the 
Class of 1940 on Friday, 
April 6, and continu- 
ing with festivities 
for undergraduate 
alumni from the 
classes of 1965, 
1980 and 1985. On 
Saturday, April 7, 
the highlights in- 
clude the annual 
Washington, 
D.C, Cherry Blos- 
som Parade and 
get togethers for 
each school: Co- 
lumbian College, 
School of Education 
and Human Develop- 
ment, the Elliott School 
of International Affairs, 
the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science and the 
School of Government and 
Business Administration. 

Plan to catch up on how your 
classmates have fared since gradu- 
ating from GW. You'll havea good 
time among old friends—and 
maybe meet a few new ones as 
well. If you live beyond the Belt- 
way, you'll also want to spend 
some time rediscovering the city 
of Washington, D.C. during this 
spectacular spring weekend. 

While you’re renewing old 
friendships, you'll be able to see the 
changes in your alma mater. The 
Tin Tabernacle is no longer—in- 
stead, you'll see the big and bus- 
tling Smith Center for Athletics. 
And you can’t get a sandwich at 
Quigley’s—it’s now the home of the 
Geography and Regional Sciences 
Department. Our more recent ad- 
ditions include an Academic Cen- 
ter complex that houses up-to- 
the-minute art studios and music 
facilities. 


’40 Do You Remember... 


The Cherry Tree’s Hall of Fame..Red Auerbach, 
forward for the basketball team.the Homecom- 
ing Dance at the Mayflower Hotel...Cue and 
Curtain’s production of “Our Town”..Sunny 
Jones, captain of the Buff and Blue football 
team..the All University Prom.Student Council 
President John Daugherty..the Inter-Fraternity 
Prom...the Sweetheart contest... 


65 Do You Remember... 


Big Sis and Old Men...Cherry Tree Queen Lynn 
Locks, chosen by Johnny Carson of the Tonight 
Show...beating Villanova at the Homecoming 
football game under co-captains Don Perriello 
and Joe Heilman_Student Council President Vic- 
tor Clark.the mock election at Woodhull House 
that ended in a landslide for Lyndon B. 
Johnson..the Homecoming procession down G 
Street, with prize winning floats from Pi Beta 
Phi and Phi Sigma Kappa..the Goat Show spon- 
sored by Junior Panhellenic..home basketball 
games at Fort Myers..Derby Day, sponsored by 
Sigma Chi fraternity... 


’°80 Do You Remember... 

The George Washington University intercolle- 
giate dictionary of a few select words, including 
“Key, Francis Scott, 1. a nice dorm to live in. 2. 
also wrote the Star Spangled Banner”..Labor Day 
Festival and Flea Market..Student Association 
President Pete Aloe..Dire Straits concert... speak- 
ers Jane Fonda and presidential candidate John 
Anderson..the tenth anniversary of the Marvin 
Center..the GW vs. St. Bonaventure basketball 
game.graduation on May 4, 1980... 


’85 Do You Remember... 


The MDA Super Dance...Matha’s Marathon..GW 
vs. Rutgers basketball game..Greek Weekend, 
featuring the Greek God and Goddess 
Award_Student Association President Bob Guar- 
asci... Homecoming... Thurston Block Party... 
Spring Fling... GW Theatre production of 
“Grease”... The Bongos... Herbie Hancock... 
R.E.M.... Mike Brown, “the new Washington 
Monument”..George Thorogood...the Mondale 
vs. Hart debate at Lisner Auditorium... 


To get further information, just complete the coupon inside. 


THE FINE PRINT 


1990 Alumni Tour Program 


Cruise “Europe’s 
Caribbean” 
February 25 - March 8, 1990 


Come to Madeira, the “Isle of Flowers,” 
with its renowned lace and wine and 
charm — the ultimate in island magic. 
Discover the springlike and beautiful 
Canaries — the “Isles of the Fortunate” 
—as so many Europeans have. Each is- 
land is different, yet a whole world of 
contrast in itself. There’s Grand Ca- 
nary, with its rolling miles of sand 
dunes, tropical vegetation and sophis- 
ticated Las Palmas. And the amazing 
moonlike landscape of Lanzarote, with 
its Fire Mountains that are more dra- 
matic than any film set. The moun- 
tainous volcanic isle of Tenerife sud- 
denly changes character from lush 
green valleys to sun-scorched wilder- 
ness. There’s Gomera, with its Old 
World charm. And, for a taste of ex- 
otic West Africa, gateway to magical 
Marrakesh, it’s Agadir, Morocco, with 
its Arabian Nights atmosphere. Cruise 
leisurely in sunshine and tranquility to 
these golden isles of the south on this 
all-inclusive, fascinating and perfectly 
arranged holiday. 


Approximate price: $2,500 


London and the 
Supersonic Concorde 


May 7 - May 14, 1990 


There is always something for every- 
one in London. We'll have six nights 
at the deluxe Royal Garden Hotel from 
which to explore this legendary city. 
After a hearty American breakfast each 
morning, we'll take in the sights, in- 
cluding two of London’s treasure 
houses, the “Wallace Collection” in 
Hertford House and the impressive 
Tate Gallery. We'll enjoy an evening 
performance of the hit musical, “Les 
Miserables,” plus we'll compare notes 
at special cocktail parties and dinners. 
‘But, to make our trip even more spe- 
cial, we'll fly across the Atlantic at 
supersonic speeds aboard a British Air- 
ways Concorde, the symbol of prestige 
and comfort few travelers ever expe- 
rience, and known world over. 


Approximate price: $3,299 


The Alps 
May iy 29, 1990 


Experience majestic Alps and scenery 
extraordinaire — visit Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria and Germany. 
From the lake region in the south of 
Switzerland, to the resorts of Austria, 
to Bavaria and Munich in Germany — 
not one square mile of this amazingly 
diverse area seems lacking in beauty 
or interest! Along the way, you will 
visit beautiful Lake Lugano in the Swiss 
Alps, historic Lucerne on Lake Lucerne, 
Vaduz in the Principality of Liechten- 
stein, the spectacular countryside sur- 
rounding Innsbruck and finally, trav- 
erse through the Bavarian Alps via 
Oberammergau and Garmisch to Mu- 
nich — the fun-loving capital of Bav- 
aria. You will enjoy a breathtaking 
train rideon the “William Tell” Express, 
sail across Lake Lucerne on a historic 
paddle wheel steamer and motorcoach 
through countries whose unsurpassed 
alpine beauty will live in your mem- 
ory forever! 


Approximate price: $3,595 


Canadian Rockies 
Adventure 


July 1990 


A nature spectacular visiting the best 
of the Canadian West..one night in Ed- 
monton, two nights in Jasper, one night 
at beautiful Chateau Lake Louise, two 
nights in Banff, one night in Victoria 
and, as a finale, two nights in Vancou- 
ver in the heart of the city. 


Approximate price: $2,099 plus 
airfare 


Journey of the Czars 
Adventure 
August/September 1990 


A unique, exclusive itinerary featuring 
a low-cost, optional two-night pre-trip 
stay in Shannon, Ireland, three nights 
in Moscow and a six-night cruise on 
the legendary Volga River aboard the 
MS Alexander Pushkin. Round out this 
journey to the heart of the Soviet 
Union with a three-night visit to 
Leningrad. 


Approximate price: $3,099 


Please send me more information on: 


Europe's Caribbean 


The Alps 


London and the Supersonic Concorde 


Canadian Rockies Adventure (Brochure available January 1990) 
Journey of the Czars Adventure (Brochure available February 1990) 
Wings over the Nile Adventure (Brochure available April 1990) 


Wings Over the Nile 
Adventure 
October/November1990 


Discover the tombs and treasures of an- 
cient Cairo, Egypt, during a five-night 
sojourn in the city. You'll also visit the 
seaside resort of Alexandria and cruise 
the river Nile on a four-night journey 
from Luxor to Esna, Edfu, Kom Ombo, 
Aswan and Abu Simbel. Other high- 
lights include a special fly-over of the 
Suez Canal, with a day visit to the 1,400- 
year-old St. Catherine's Monastery. 


Approximate price: $3,599 


Name 


GW Degree/Year 


Address 


City 


State ZIP 


Telephone: (H) 


Mail to: Alumni Relations Office, The George Washington University 
714 2lst Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052 or call (202) 994-6435 
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THE FINE PRINT 


CALIFORNIA 


The San Diego Alumni Club 
of The George Washington 
University hosted its second an- 
nual cookout on August 12. 
Alumni and friends had the oppor- 
tunity to reminisce about college 
days while swimming and playing 
volleyball. Special thanks go out 
to Rick Storch ’78 and Leslie 
Suelter ’82,85 for all their hard 
work in organizing the event. 

Law alumni are invited to at- 
tend a breakfast in San Diego on 
September 18 at 8:00 a.m. The 
event will be held in conjunction 
with the California State Bar meet- 
ing. For complete information, 
please contact Susan Medalie, (202) 
994-6420. 

Activities are being planned for 
September in the greater Los An- 
geles area and in San Francisco. 
Watch your mail for details or 
contact Wendy Luther in the 
Alumni Relations Office, (202) 
994-6435. 

The Colonial basketball 
team will be playing in the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Early Season 
Basketball Tournament on Decem- 
ber 8 and 9. The Alumni Rela- 
tions Office is offering Califor- 
nia alumni a weekend package 
to Kahului, Maui, to see the Co- 
lonials in action. Watch your mail 
for complete information or con- 
tact Wendy Luther in the Alumni 
Relations Office, (202) 994-6435. 


COLORADO 


Law alumni are invited to attend 
a breakfast in conjunction with 
the Colorado Bar meeting. The 
event will be held on October 14 
in Colorado Springs at the 
Broadmoor Hotel at 7:30a.m. For 
further information, please con- 
tact Susan Medalie, (202) 994-6420. 


FLORIDA 


More than 30 GW alumni and 
friends in the Tampa Bay area 
came together on June 21 to 
welcome University President 
Stephen Joel Trachtenberg The 
Tampa Club was the site of the 
event sponsored by the Tampa 
Bay Alumni Club. President Tra- 
chtenberg provided an update on 
the state of the University. The 
evening was a tremendous success 
thanks to the efforts of organizers 
Dan O’Shea '73, and his wife 
Peggy, Stuart Cohen ’70, Ann 
Avery and Marjorie Foster ’63. 

An alumni gathering is being 
planned for October in the Miami 
area. Watch your mail for com- 
plete details or contact Wendy 
Luther in the Alumni Relations 
Office, (202) 994-6435. 


Nominations Sought for Distinguished 


ALUMNI CLUB NEWS 


GEORGIA 


Medical School alumni are en- 
couraged to attend a reception in 
Atlanta on October 16. The event 
will be held during the American 
College of Surgeons’ annual meet- 
ing. For complete details, please 
contact Viki Matyas, (202) 994- 
3508. 


HAWAII 


On December 8 and 9, The 
George Washington Univer- 
sity Colonials will play in the 
University of Hawaii Early Season 
Basketball Tournament at the 
Lahaina Civic Center in Kahului, 
Maui. Hawaii alumni and 
friends are invited to attend a re- 
ception and to witness the Coloni- 
als in action. Watch your mail for 
complete details or contact 
Wendy Luther in the Alumni Re- 
lations Office, (202) 994-6435. 


NEW YORK 


The New York City Alumni 
Club of The George Washing- 
ton University sponsored a 
cruise around Manhattan on June 
21. Several alumni danced the 
night away while others enjoyed 
the view from the deck of the ship. 
The event was organized by 
alumni club president, A. Marga- 
ret Palmer ’62, and vice presi- 
dent, Gregory Green ’85. 

Alumni are invited to attend a 
cocktail reception and lecture on 
the EEC. The event, sponsored by 
the New York City Alumni 
Club and the School of Govern- 
ment and Business Admini- 
stration New York Alumni 
Chapter, is being held on Novem- 
ber 14 at the New York Athletic 
Club. Details will be arriving in 
your mail soon or contact Wendy 
Luther in the Alumni Relations Of- 
fice, (202) 994-6435. 

School of Government and 
Business Administration 
alumni are invited to attend a 
reception featuring the new dean 
of the school, Dr. Ben Burdetsky. 
This event will be held at the New 
York Athletic Club on Wednes- 
day, October 18 at 6:00 p.m. For 
complete information, please con- 
tact Paul Keenan, (202) 994-8157. 


WASHINGTON 


Medical School alumni are in- 
vited to attend a reception in Se- 
attle on September 11. The event 
is being held during the American 
College of Radiology’s annual 
meeting. For further information, 
please contact Viki Matyas, (202) 
994-3508. 


Alumni Achievement Awards 


Solid Gold Reunion 1990 


It'll be a fun weekend but we'll need your help to make it all happen. You know 
best what kind of reunion you want. Tell us, or better yet, join the reunion 
committee for your class. Make this the best GW reunion ever! 


Solid Gold Reunion 1990 


Yes, I'd like to help 
Send me more information 


Name 


GW Degree/Year 


City 


Suggestions for your reunion celebration: 


Mail to: 


Alumni Relations Office, The George Washington University 
714 21st Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052 
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Colonial Sports Fall Preview 


Come September George Washington's 
1989-90 athletic season gets underway 
as six fall sports—men’s and women’s soc- 
cer, women’s volleyball and tennis, and 
men’s golf and water polo—swing into 
action. 

Coach George Lidster’s men’s soccer 
team hopes to regain the momentum of 
last season’s final weeks in which the 
Colonials rebounded from a frustrating 
0-4-1 start to finish 6-9-4, including a spot 
in the Atlantic 10 Conference's “Final 
Four” tourney. 

The GW women’s volleyball team 
will be led by the return of two juniors 
and two sophomores along with five 
rookies. After completing a successful 
24-17 season in 1988, Coach Cindy 
Laughlin’s goal for the upcoming season 
is to combine the team’s strength and 
enthusiasm with the raw talent of the 
newcomers. 

The Colonial women’s soccer season 
will be highlighted by a northern Cali- 
fornia trip in October, during which the 
Colonials will face San Francisco, Santa 
Clara, and Stanford—only three of a num- 
ber of top 20 teams they tackle in 1989. 


The men’s water polo, golf, and 
women’s tennis teams also get into ac- 
tion this fall. Coached by Callie Flipse, 
water polo finished 15-9-1 last season and 
is expected to improve on that impres- 
sive mark. The men’s golf and women’s 
tennis teams both have challenging sea- 
sons ahead. The golf team finished sixth 
of nine in the Atlantic 10 Conference 
Championships, while the women’s ten- 
nis team was 4-7 overall. 

Not far behind the flurry of fall ac- 
tivity will be both the men’s and 
women’s basketball seasons. Fifth-year 
head coach John Kuester hasa 
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season ahead with seven lettermen and 


another seven new faces—four -redshirts 
and three freshmen. The Colonial 
Women cagers, under second-year head 
coach Jennifer Bednarek, have signed 
three talented recruits, including 5-foot- 
10-inch shooting guard Cortella Jones, a 
Washington Post All-Met first team per- 
former from Wilson High in the District. 
Both Colonial clubs figure to be in the 
thick of the Atlantic 10 Conference races 
this winter. 


Attention Alumni 


Beginning September 15, 1989, Alumni 
ID cards will be available for all 
alumni at the Alumni Relations Office, 
714 21st Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20052. The current ID is valid until 
October 1, 1989; the new one will be- 
come effective immediately and will 
be valid until October 1, 1990. Any 
alumnus/a may obtain the new card 
by: (1) calling the Alumni Relations 
Office at (202) 994-6435 from 8:45 a.m. 
- 5:00 p.m., Monday through Friday; (2) 
writing to the Office—please be sure 
to include your name, current address, 
daytime telephone number, and de- 
gree, year and school/college from 
which you graduated; or (3) coming in 


Th 


to Alumni House during regular office 
hours noted above. 

PLEASE REMEMBER you must have 
a valid Alumni ID in order to gain ac- 
cess to the Gelman Library, the Career 
Services Center, the Smith Center for 
Athletics, and other facilities and 
services on the campus, so please re- 
quest your new card in ample time for 
it to reach you. 

On the subject of the Gelman Li- 
brary, Dr. Sharon J. Rogers, university 
librarian, has announced the policy 
governing use of the library by uni- 
versity alumni. Any alumnus/a hold- 
ing a valid Alumni ID will be admit- 
ted into the Gelman Library to use the 
library’s books and 
journals on site 
with no charge. 
Any alumnus/a 
wishing to borrow 
books from the 


Nominations for the Distinguished Alumni Achievement Awards, presented an- 
nually to no more than five George Washington University graduates who have 
attained notable achievement in their fields of endeavor, are being solicited by 
the General Alumni Association’s Governing board. The nominations must be 
received by September 29, 1989, for a candidate to receive consideration for a 
1990 Award. Nominations may be submitted by all alumni. 

Send nominations and supporting materials to the Distinguished Alumni 
Achievement Awards Committee, Alumni Relations Office, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. If you have any questions, 
please call (202) 994-6435. 
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WASHINGTON DC 


collection to use 
outside the library 
will be requested 
to pay a $35 annual 
fee; this fee will be 
used to help de- 
fray maintenance 
costs. 


Signature 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION ID CARD 


A photo identification may also be required with this card. 
EXPIRES 10/1/90 


THEINSIDESTORY 


. 


DATELINE 


SEPTEMBER 


The Los Angeles Alumni Club. 
Event in Los Angeles. Watch your 
mail for details or contact Wendy 
Luther at (202) 994-6435. 


The San Francisco Alumni Club. 
Event in San Francisco. Watch your 
mail for details or contact Wendy 
Luther at (202) 994-6435. 


11 


Medical Alumni Association. 
Reception in Seattle. American 
College of Radiology’s annual 
meeting. For further information 
contact Viki Matyas at (202) 994-3508. 


18 


Law Alumni Association. 
Breakfast in San Diego. California 
State Bar. 8:00 a.m. For further 
information contact Susan Medalie 
at (202) 994-6420. 


21 


Friends of the Libraries. 

Opening reception for faculty au- 
thors exhibit. Co-sponsored by the 
Faculty Senate Committee on Re- 
search. Gelman Library, 2130 H Street, 
N.W., Room 207. 5:00 - 7:00 p.m. 


23 


Columbian College Alumni 
Association. 

Walking tour of Washington’s off- 
Kennedy Center theatres. Behind-the- 
scenes glimpses plus previews of the 
upcoming season. 10:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. 
For further information contact Julie 
Martin Mangis at (202) 994-6130. 


Engineer Alumni Association. 
Annual picnic. Carderock Park, Mary- 
land. For further information contact 
Nahid Khozeimeh at (202) 994-5985. 


School of Government and 
Business Administration Alumni 
Association. 

Career choices seminar. For further 
information contact Paul Keenan at 
(202) 994-8157. 


28 


School of Government and 
Business Administration Alumni 
Association. 

Recent graduate reception. For 
further information contact Paul 
Keenan at (202) 994-8157. 


OCTOBER 


Columbian College Alumni 
Association. 

Lecture given by George Washington 
University researchers in conjunction 
with exhibit produced for the Bicen- 
tennial of the First Federal Congress, 
1789-91. For further information 
contact Julie Martin Mangis at (202) 


994-6130. 


Engineer Alumni Association. 
Dinner co-sponsored by the Engineer- 
ing Administration department. For 
further information contact Nahid 
Khozeimeh at (202) 994-5985. 


The Miami Area Alumni Club. 
Event in Miami. Watch your mail for 
details or contact Wendy Luther at 
(202) 994-6435. 


Contributing Associates in 
Support of the Theatre (C.A.S.T.). 
“Beyond Therapy” by Christopher 
Durang. Marvin Center Theatre, 800 
2lst Street, N.W. Thursday-Saturday 
at 8:00 p.m., Sunday at 2:00 p.m. $7 
general admission/$4 students and 
seniors. For further information call 
(202) 994-8072. 


14 


Columbian College Alumni 
Association. 

Tour of the Smithsonian Institution's 
Environmental Research Center and 
Naval Academy. 8:30 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
For further information contact Julie 
Martin Mangis at (202) 994-6130. 


Law Alumni Association. 
Breakfast in Colorado Springs. 
Colorado Bar Meeting. Broadmoor 
Hotel. 7:30 -8:30 a.m. For further 
information contact Susan Medalie 
at (202) 994-6420. 


16 


School of Government and 
Business Administration Alumni 
Association. 

Luncheon with the new dean, Dr. 
Ben Burdetsky. For further infor- 
mation contact Paul Keenan at (202) 
994-8157. 


Medical Alumni Association. 
Reception in Atlanta, American 
College of Surgeons’ annual meeting. 
For further information contact Viki 
Matyas at (202) 994-3508. 


18 


School of Government and 
Business Administration New 
York Chapter. 

Reception featuring the new dean, 
Dr. Ben Burdetsky. New York City 
Athletic Club. 6:00 p.m. For further 
information contact Paul Keenan at 
(202) 994-8157. 


NOVEMBER 


Engineer Alumni Association. 
Wine and cheese reception. For 
further information contact Nahid 
Khozeimeh at (202) 994-5985. 


1 


School of Government and 
Business Administration Alumni 
Association. 

Eye- Opener Breakfast with Profes- 
sor Stephen Fuller, chairman of the 
Urban and Regional Planning depart- 
ment. For further information 


contact Paul Keenan at (202) 994-8157. 


Contributing Associates in 
Support of the Theatre (C.A.S.T.). 
“The Caucasian Chaulk Circle” by Ber- 
tolt Brecht. Marvin Center Theatre, 
800 21st Street, N.W. Thursday - 
Saturday at 8:00 p.m., Sunday at 2:00 
p.m. $7 general admission/$4 students 
and seniors. For further information 
contact (202) 994-8072. 


3-4 


Law Alumni Association. 

Second annual Law Alumni Weekend. 
Activities include the Law Alumni As- 
sociation national board meeting on 
Friday and the Law Alumni Ball at the 
Vista International Hotel on Saturday. 
For further information contact 
Susan Medalie at (202) 994-6420. 


4 


School of Education and 
Human Development Alumni 
Association. 

New Directions XIV. Seminars on 
current topics in education. Univer- 
sity President Stephen Joel Tra- 
chtenberg will give the Harry Grubb 
Detwiler Memorial Address. Funger 
Hall, 2201 G Street, N.W. 8:30 a.m. - 
12:45 p.m. For further information 
contact Milton Bailey at 

(202) 994-1449. 


Medical Alumni Association. 
Medical Alumni Fall Holiday. For 
further information contact Viki 
Matyas at (202) 994-3508. 


10 


Columbian College Alumni 
Association. 

Luncheon meeting honoring Colum- 
bian College alumnus/a. 12:00 - 1:30 
p.m. For further information contact 
Julie Martin Mangis at (202) 994-6130. 


14 


The New York City Alumni Club 
and theSchoolof Governmentand 
Business Administration New 
York Alumni Chapter. 

Cocktail reception and lecture on 

the EEC. The New York Athletic 
Club. Watch your mail for details or 
contact Wendy Luther at 

(202) 994-6435. 


School of Government and 
Business Administration Alumni 
Association. 

Statesman of the Year luncheon. For 
further information contact Paul 
Keenan at (202) 994-8157. 


16-18 


Contributing Associates in 
Support of the Theatre (C.A.S.T.). 
Fall dance concert featuring guest 
artist Daniel McCusker, director of 
the Ram Island Dance Company. 
Marvin Center Theatre, 800 21st Street, 
N.W. Thursday - Saturday at 8:00 p.m. 
$7 general admission/$4 students and 
seniors. For further information call 
(202) 994-8072. 


29 


Columbian College Alumni 
Association. 

Lecture. Professors Harvey 
Feigenbaum and Jeffrey Henig of 
the Political Science Department 
discuss their current research on pri- 
vatization trends in three nations. 
Followed by optional dinner at The 
George Washington University Club. 
6:00 p.m. For further information 
contact Julie Martin Mangis at (202) 
994-6130. (Joint program with The 
George Washington University Club.) L 


DECEMBER 


6 


School of Government and 
Business Administration Alumni 
Association. 

VIP of the Year luncheon honoring 
Mr. William Regardie, president, 
Regardie’s Inc. For further informa- 
tion contact Paul Keenan at 

(202) 994-8157. 


14 


Columbian College Alumni 
Association. 

Holiday sing-a-long. The George 
Washington University Club. 5:00 
p.m. For further information contact 
Julie Martin Mangis at (202) 994-6130. 


Mark Your 
Calenders Now For 
Homecoming ’90!! 


Join students and faculty the 


weekend of February 2-3 for 
Homecoming 90. See the Winter 
issue for more details or call Dan 
Schneider, Homecoming Chair- 
man, at (202) 994-7100 or (202) 
676-3060. 
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THE INSIDE STORY 


PASSPORT TO PROGRESS 


continued from front cover 


most fascinating components of GW’s tourism program 
isitsstudent body, which is made up of representatives of 
nations from every corner of the globe. GW travel and 
tourism alumni can be found in top level positions in the 
ministries of tourism in Jamaica, Mexico, Brazil, Korea 
and many other newly industrialized and developing 
nations where tourism isa pillar of economic growth. 

“Diversity is what makes this program unique,” states 
Graduate Program Coordinator Lalia Rach. “We literally 
offer our students the world; there’sa tremendous breadth 
and depth of experiences, backgrounds and cultures 
among our student body.” 

Hawkins explains that “We truly look for students 
from the most diverse, unusual destinations, particularly 
those that are in the early-emergence-of-tourism-stage. 
The bulk of our international students are already work- 
ing in the tourism industry, and pursue GW degrees for 
professional upgrading and advancement.” 

This past academic year, the University took things 
one step further by hosting two pacesetting non-degree 
programs for Third World tourism professionals. A year- 
long fellowship program brought 14 Southeast Asian 
tourism professionals to George Washington to study 
comprehensive tourism planning, and a spring semester 
program catered to the needs of five mid-level officials 
from Egypt's Ministry of Tourism. Both programs were 
conducted under the auspices of GW’s newly created 
International Institute of Tourism Studies, established in 
cooperation with the World Tourism Organization to 
promote professional leadership in the tourism field inter- 
nationally. 

The Southeast Asian delegation comprised national 
tourism professionals from Bangladesh, India, Nepal, Paki- 
stan, The Maldives and Sri Lanka, nations where tourism 
development is in an early stage. “All 14 fellows had been 
working in their national tourism offices for at least four 
or five years as tourism planners, marketers or public 
relations people, and they were nominated by their gov- 
ernments to participate in this course,” explains Tom 
Burns, coordinator of the Southeast Asian program. 

Funded by the United Nations Development Program 
and sponsored by the World Tourism Organization, the 


PASSPORT 


United States 
of America 


Southeast Asian program was vested in GW’s care after 
the University’s proposal to host the group won out over 
five competing institutions. GW had total responsibility 
for the students, from the time they touched down at 
Dulles Airport in September until their return home in 
August. 

Southeast Asian program participants attended fall 
and spring semester classes with degree students, and also 
completed a number of intensive courses specially de- 
signed for their needs; topics included tourism market- 
ing, comprehensive tourism planning, social and cultural 
aspects of tourism, product development and financial 
analysis. Fellows also participated in six-week advanced 
comprehensive planning practicums with local tourism- 
related organizations like the National Park Service and 
the U.S. Travel Data Center. 

Throughout the year, weekly seminars and site visits 
were conducted, which enabled fellows to meet Ameri- 
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Members of the Southeast Asian delegation reflect upon their year at GW with Prof. Donald Hawkins (foreground, 
second from right), during a farewell buffet dinner at Hawkins’ Capitol Hill home. Later that evening, GW’s Travel 
and Tourism faculty presented the departing students with certificates in Comprehensive Tourism Planning. 


can tourism professionals and see tourist facilities in ac- 
tion. “Through all of these programs, they have made a 
number of contacts in this country and have learned 
about various typesof resources relating totourism, which 
they can take home with them and incorporate in their 
countries’ tourism planning,” Burns says. 

The Southeast Asian students’ program ended with a 
three-week study tour focusing on planning innovations 
and pitfalls that took participants back to their home 
countries via Spain, Portugal, Yugoslavia and Turkey. 
Escorted by Sheryl Spivack, director of the GW-based 
Tourism Policy Forum, the tour included first-hand ex- 
posure to tourism planning for beach resorts, cities, 
mountain regions and national parks, all of special con- 
cern to the various countries represented. 

The program was an overwhelming success for the 
fellows, as well as for the George Washington commu- 
nity. “This wasa pioneering venture, and we were break- 
ing new groundall the time,” Burnsstates, “but it’s been an 
incredible learning experience for all of us. They werea 
thoroughly delightful group.” 

GW’s Egyptian project, funded by the United States 
Agency for International Development, was part of a 
massive Egyptian program providing short-term training 
for governmental and private sector officials. The five 
participants who spent a semester at GW hold mid-level 
positions in tourism planning, marketing and informa- 
tion systemsat the Egyptian Ministry of Tourism in Cairo. 

“I think that it shows great foresight on the part of the 
Egyptian government that they sent these individuals 
from the public sector to the United States for specific 
training in tourism,” says Program Coordinator Rach. “It 
speaks highly of the position of tourism in Egypt and the 
role the government would like it to play in Egypt's econ- 
omy in the future.” 

The Egyptian program combined academic course- 
work, seminars, conferences and practical experience. 
Each student took nine credits of professionally relevant 
coursework at GW, and completed one or several prac- 
ticums with local consulting firms, convention bureaus, 
planning commissions, computer laboratories and gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

“Icame to George Washington University to increase 
my academic scope of knowledge in public relations and 


other fields relating to tourism,” says Public Relations 


Director of Egypt’s Ministry of Tourism Mohammed 
Sharazi. “I got many practical, fruitful and beneficial 
ideas here, which I will try to present to the Minister and 
other authorities when I get back to Cairo.” 

“Isee this as training for the here and now, but, more 
importantly, as training for the future,” says Rach. “They 
went back to Egypt with new ideas, new methods of 
doing things and knowledge of the current state of tech- 
nology in America. This, we hope, will result in greater ef- 
ficiency and greater effectiveness in their jobs and, ulti- 
mately, for the country, a better bottom line.” 

Following on the success of the Southeast Asian and 
Egyptian programs, the University recently presented 
three full-tuition scholarships to representatives of the 
Soviet Union for students wishing to pursue advanced 
professional studies in tourism administration at GW. 
Their arrival this year will usher in yet another era for 


The George Washington University’s Travel and. Tour- 
ism Programs. 

According to Hawkins, thisisonly the beginning. “The 
three scholarships for Russian students are just a kick-off 
of our scholarship development program,” he explains. 
“We eventually want to expand the number of scholar- 
ships available to include students from Eastern Europe, 
Burma, Vietnam and other nations in the early-emer- 
gence-of-tourism stage.” 

The years ahead promise to be excitement-filled, as 
Hawkinsand histeam continue to bring the world toGW. 


Jamie Freedman is assistant editor of GW Times. 
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